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THE  POLITICS 


-OF- 


THE  PHILIPPINES 


Aguinaldo  a  Traitor  to  the  Filipinos  and 
a  Conspirator  Against  the  United  States 


THE  RECORD  OF  HIS  TRANSFORMATION  FROM  A 
BEGCAR  TO  A  TYRANT. 


By  MURAT  HALSTEAD. 
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INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY 

OF  FILIPINO  POLITICS ,  PER¬ 
SONALITIES  AND  W*  n 


Our  affairs  in  the  Philippines  must  for  the  just  consideration  that 
forms  the  executive  public  opinion,  held  supreme  under  a  Republican 
form  of  government,  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

First,  the  war  with  the  Spaniards,  the  discoverers  and  so  far  as 
their  grasp  held  the  Archipelago  subordinated,  the  despots  of  the  Filip¬ 
ino  country. 

Second,  the  war  that  came  of  our  responsibilities  incurred  in  break¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  power  in  their  opulent  Oriental  colony,  and  which  fell 
upon  us,  we  can  hardly  say  suddenly,  but  still  with  great  surprise  and 
concern. 

Between  the  Spanish  and  the  Filipino  war  there  was  a  period  of  dis¬ 
turbed  ideas,  of  the  departure  of  illusions,  of  the  realization  of  unhappy 
circumstances  for  which  we  were  not  at  fault,  for  we  had  accepted  du¬ 
ties  from  which  there  was  no  honorable  escape,  and  were  confronted  by 
conditions  that  were  unsuspected,  unwarranted  and  provoking. 

We  began  by  sympathizing  with  the  Filipinos,  with  the  same  gen¬ 
erosity  that  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Cubans  and  we  were  slow  to  be¬ 
lieve  any  evil  of  the  victims  of  the  Spanish  colonial  system.  Wo  even 
had  faith  for  a  time  in  the  patriotism  of  Aguinaldo  in  selling  himself 
and  friends  to  the  Spaniards  and  accepting  silver  for  honor — though  the 
incident  was  typical  of  the  resorts  of  Spaniards  in  suppression  of  rebellion. 

We  were,  as  a  people,  a  tedious  time  in  realizing  that  Aguinaldo 
was  our  enemy,  though  he  gave  us  for  months  testimony  of  his  mad 
. and  foolish  ambition  and  his  unappeasable  revengefulness  for  fancied 
wrongs  and  his  belligerent  vanity  in  the  incessant  urgency  with  which 
he  insisted  that  he  Tvas  the  impersonation  of  his  country. 

When  Dewey  destroyed  the  ten  Spanish  cruisers  and  gunboats,  he 
:  could  not  assume  that  as  he- had  obeyed  orders,  and  steam  east  or  west 
c  for  home,  because  he  had  not  within  seven  thousand  miles  a  harbor  in 
which  he  could  feel  at  home,  with  the  exception  of  Honolulu,  and  that 
then  not  formally  ours. 

He  would  have  to  go  from  port  to  port  getting  enough  coal  at  each 
to  reach  the  next  and  no  more — with  the  mandates  of  international  law 
compelling  him  to  move  on  and  on  to  North  America,  for  we  have  never 
made  provision  to  protect  and  provide  for  our  commerce  and  armed 
ships,  except  on  our  own  coasts,  and  there  were  fourteen  Spanish  gun¬ 
boats  unaccounted  for,  each  having  a  three-inch  rifle  and  from  two  to 
four  machine  rifles,  altogether  amply  sufficient  to  destroy  our  Asiatic 
commerce  if  our  war-ships  deserted  it.  Dewey  could  not  in  honor,  in 
common  sense,  in  manly  duty,  in  simple  decency,  run  away  from  the 
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great  port  Jie  commanded,  the  arsenals  he  captured — the  city  he  domi¬ 
nated,  the  glory  he  won.  If  he  had  folded  his  wings  like  a  ihugwump 
and  fled,  he  would  have  been  disgraced ;  he  would  have  been  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  figure  in  the  light  of  the  splendor  of  his  own  victory. 

The  Spanish  fleet  with  the  aid  of  five  land  batteries  should  have 
disabled  Dewey’s  fleet,  but  failed  to  do  so,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
battle  more  audacious  and  effective  than  the  conclusion  of  challenging 
the  city  at  once,  with  the  peremptory  declaration  that  another  hostile 
shot  would  be  responded  to  by  the  whole  American  Squadron.  The 
batteries  were  still  and  that  was  the  Spanish  surrender.  The  rest  was 
easy — but  Dewey’s  post  of  duty  could  not  be  abandoned. 

Aguinaldo  bought  and  deported  knew  the  Spaniards  who  purchased 
and  transported  him  frauds,  but  he  could  justify  himself  by  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Administration  of  Spain,  and  he  and  Agoncillo  probably 
never  thought  themselves  objects  of  just  reproach — for  systematic  false¬ 
hood.  They  consented  to  it  and  were  conspicuous  in  it  that  falsehood 
was  the  finesse  of  public  service. 

They  knew  they  were  deceivers  when  they  professed  admiration  for 
the  North  Americans.  They  were  feeding  our  vanity.  That  was  what 
Aguinaldo  was  doing  when  he  told  Williams  that  his  friends  all  wanted 
the  Philippines  to  be  our  colony.  That  was  what  Agoncillo  was  doing 
when  he  professed  to  Williams  that  he  was  a  great  friend  of  America. 

What  Aguinaldo,  Bray  and  others  said  at  Singapore,  just  before 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  broke  out,  proves  that  a 
conspiracy  was  on  foot  to  fool  the  Americans  and  use  their  flag  to  give 
prestige  to  the  first  gang  that  succeeded  in  appearing  under  it,  before 
theFilipinos.  That  is  in  part  what  Aguinaldo  played  for  and  got,  and 
when  a  few  remnants  of  demoralized  Spaniards  surrendered  to  him,  he 
became — a  man  who  never  saw  a  battle — a  hero,  and  unfortunately  had 
American  acclamations  to  that  effect. 

Aguinaldo  by  the  time  the  first  American  troops  reached  Cavite, 
forty  days  after  Aguinaldo  got  there,  sixty  days  after  the  battle,  pre¬ 
sumed  himself  to  be  engaged  in  capturing  Manila,  affected  the  airs  of  a 
conqueror  and  possessor — talked  to  Dewey  and  Anderson  of  Manila  as 
“my  capitol”  and  put  himself  in  the  possessive  case  everywhere. 
Meantime  his  “soldiers’  were  bartering  beef  cattle  to  the  Spaniards  for 
small  sums  of  money,  and  engaged  in  this  trade  were  equipped  with 
passes  signed  by  Aguinaldo  and  the  Spanish  Captain-General. 

Manila  fell  without  any  effective  work  on  the  part  of  the  army  of 
Aguinaldo  who  reported  his  forces  at  37,000,  the  stereotyped  amount 
of  a  Filipino  force  when  it  numbered  from  eight  to  fourteen  thousand, 
< — the  latter  number  being  reached  early  in  August — lured  into  the  lines 
on  a  promise  of  looting.  Still  Aguinaldo  claimed  Manila,  demanded 
the  Governor-General’s  palace  for  himself  and  carried  on  intrigues  with 
the  Spaniards.  The  truth  is  now  clear  that  he  never  was  for  a  moment 
the  friend  of  Americans.  His  journey  of  1700  miles  to  Singapore  was 
to  put  himself  in  touch  with  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Manila.  He 
had  no  idea  how  the  war  would  end,  but  was  ready  to  spring  to  the  side 
of  the  victors.  He  never  displayed  a  symptom  of  caring  for  those  ad¬ 
dressed  by  him  as  “O  My  Beloved  People”.  He  lied  impartially  to 
the  Americans,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Filipinos. 

It  was  hoped  and  expected  for  some  time  by  the  Spaniards  that  the 
European  navies  would  interfere — the  German  imperial  policy  seemed 
like  that,  as  there  was  visible  evidence  in  a  fleet  of  five  men-of-war  un- 
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der  Admiral  Deidrichs.  This  was  not,  it  should  be  remembered,  the 
German  people’s  policy — it  was  only  the  imperial  policy. 

Aguinaldo  had  a  series  of  disappointments  most  exasperating  to 
him.  When  he  landed  at  Hong  Kong  fresh  from  Singapore  May  2d,  he 
heard  of  Dewey’s  victory.  Of  course  he  was  ostentatiously  joyful,  but 
he  was  in  good  form  to  be  on  the  other  side  if  Dewey  had  been  de¬ 
feated. 

It  was  a  bitter  dose  when  Dewey  made  him  move  out  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Cavite,  and  a  still  more  rankling  wound  when  the  Admiral 
refused  to  regard  seriously  his  solicitations  to  join  him  and  take  Ma¬ 
nila.  The  iron  entered  Aguinaldo’s  soul  when  he  knew  Dewey  was 
waiting  for  American  troops  and  the  day  Anderson  appeared  was  one 
of  horror  and  humiliation  to  the  impostor  already  an  imperial  insignifi¬ 
cance,  and  he  writhed  when  Anderson  questioned  him  and  did  not  re¬ 
gard  him  as  the  master.  No  doubt  he  opened  fresh  negotiations  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  what  was  wanted  was  European  interference,  so 
that  the  surrounding  seas  should  not  be  Americanized. 

There  was  one  man  to  whom  the  situation  was  clear — Admiral  Dew¬ 
ey  was  that  man — and  he  called  for  monitors  to  make  sure  of  smashing 
the  batteries  of  the  Spaniards — and  more  battle  ships,  that  the  poten¬ 
tiality  of  physical  force  might  be  with  him  to  the  end. 

Dewey  at  an  early  date  cabled  that  he  was  “not  in  the  Confidence” 
of  Aguinaldo  who  had  become  “threatening”  to  the  American  army. 

It  is  proven  in  the  papers  captured  by  the  Americans  who  really 
besieged  Manila,  that  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  Captain- 
General  and  Aguinaldo.  If  the  bluff  of  Admiral  Deidrichs  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  interfere  with  Dewey’s  blockade,  the  conditions  would, have 
been  ripe  for  the  Filipinos  and  Spaniards  to  assail  the  Americans. 
There  was  no  moment, however, when  the  joint  assault  could  have  taken 
place,  and  the  Spaniards  capitulated  August  13th.  This  was  the  6th 
and  last  article  of  the  terms  of  submission: 

“THE  CITY,  ITS  INHABITANTS,  ITS  CHURCHES  AND 
RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP,  ITS  EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS,  ITS  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS, 
ARE  PLACED  UNDER  THE  SPECIAL  SAFEGUARD  OF  THE 
FAITH  AND  HONOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY.” 

In  was  upon  these  terms  that  Americans  held  the  city. 

There  has  within  a  year  been  a  transformation  scene  on  the  part  of 
Aguinaldo,  whose  return  for  American  generosity  and  magnanimity  has 
been  malignant  animosity.  The  evolution  is  disclosed  in  detail  and 
with  profusion  of  proof  in  the  official  despatches — naval,  military  and 
consular. 

It  is  announced  with  the  judicial  pomp  of  handing  down  a  decision 
that  we  have  never  told  the  Filipinos  we  would  relinquish  their  country 
as  soon  as  a  stable  government  was  formed.  There  has  been  no  one 
authorized  to  come  to  any  such  determination.  If  there  had  been  such 
a  purpose,  the  assault  of  Aguinaldo  upon  our  lines  would  have  made  it 
impossible.  There  were  many  more  solicitations  that  we  should  stay 
in  the  islands  and  keep  order  there  from  Filipinos  than  Aguinaldo  ever 
received  expressions  favorable  to  any  points  of  his  policy.  The  whole 
pretense  that  he  owns  the  Filipinos  is  a  lie  and  an  abomination. 


The  Story  of  Aguinaldo  and  His  Gang 


His  Insignificance  Until  He  Begged  His  Way  Back 
From  Bribery  and  Exile  Under  the  American  Flag 
— General  Anderson  Denounced  Him  for  In¬ 
trigues  With  the  Spaniards — Aguinaldo' s 
Insolence  to  American  Troops  at  Cavite 
— He  Came  as  a  Supplicant 
and  in  Three  Weeks 
Was  a  Hostile. 


PART  i. 

aguinaldo’ s  claim  to  have  been  an  ally. 

The  foundations  upon  which  the  American  admirers  of  Aguinaldo 
as  a  friend  of  freedom  and  a  fighter  for  liberty  rest  themselves  for  the 
worship  of  their  later  and  Oriental  Washington  is,  that  when  our  war 
opened  with  Spain,  he  was  in  honorable  exile,  having  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Spaniards,  for  reform  and  indemnity,  and  had  put  away  his 
sword,  retiring  to  Hong  Kong ;  making  a  sacrifice  that  the  people 
might  have  peace;  that  as  he  retired  gentle  peace  returned;  and  that 
he  was  summoned  by  Dewey  to  come  to  him  in  a  hurry  and  draw  his 
noble  sword,  and  did  so,  arriving  on  the  Olympia  and  became  the  “ally” 
and  adviser  of  the  Admiral,  summoning  the  hosts  that  had  disbanded 
when  he  departed  like  a  dark  dove.  His  resumption  of  war  was  be¬ 
cause  the  Spaniards  forgot  about  the  treaty,  and  liberty  rose  again — 
“Truth  crushed  to  earth,”  etc. 

This  is  Aguinaldo’ s  story  as  Americanized.  The  absolute  truth  is 
the  war  never  stopped.  Aguinaldo  was  one  of  a  group  of  chiefs.  His 
principal  distinction  was  that  he  had  started  a  superstition  about  him¬ 
self  that  he  had  a  charm  to  divert  bullets,  and  the  ceremony  by  which 
he  was  recognized  was,  that  his  followers  would  not  permit  him  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  field  of  battle. 

The  American  consuls  at  the  Asiatic  ports  of  Singapore,  Manila 
and  Hong  Kong,  opened  their  services  as  the  war  with  Spain  was  on 
with  enthusiasm,  and  they  made  a  hero  out  of  Aguinaldo.  Material  was 
scarce  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  they  worked  up  the  little  Tagalo, 
who  had  left  his  country,  as  he  explained,  for  his  country’s  good.  He 
lied  about  the  way  he  got  away,  and  others  lied  about  the  way  he  got 
back.  The  Tagalo  theory  is  that  he  returned  to  his  native  land  with 
Dewey  to  break  the  peace.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  official  papers. 

May  17th,  1898,  Thomas  W.  Cridler,  third  assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  three  papers  from  the  consul 
of  the  United  States  at  Manila,  dated  February  22nd,  March  19th  and 
March  27th.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  was  before  the  return  of  Agui¬ 
naldo  to  the  Philippines,  which  took  place  May  19th.  Mr.  Williams  wrote 
February  22nd  that  after  his  arrival  at  Manila  peace  festivities  were 
held,  but  there  was  no  peace  aud  had  not  been  for  two  years.  Mr. 
Williams  said : 
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“  War  exists — battles  of  almost  daily  occurrence — ambulances 
bring  in  many  wounded — the  hospitals  are  full.” 

The  consul  made  a  specification  thus  :  “Last  Saturday,  February 
19th,  a  battle  was  fought  ten  miles  from  Manila,  and  five  left  dead  on 
the  field.”  More  than  this,  “insurgents  are  being  armed  and  drilled, 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  all  agree  that  a 
general  uprising  will  come  as  soon  as  the  Governor-General  embarks  for 
Spain,  which  is  fixed  for  March.” 

On  the  19th  of  March  Mr.  Williams  wrote:  “Insurrection  is  ram¬ 
pant;  many  killed,  wounded  and  made  prisoners  on  both  sides.  A  bat¬ 
tleship  Don  Juan  de  Austria  sent  this  week  to  the  northern  part  of 
Luzon  to  co-operate  with  a  land  force  of  2,000  despatched  to  succor  lo¬ 
cal  forces,  overwhelmed  by  rebels.  Last  night  special  squads  of 
mounted  policemen  were  scattered  at  danger  points  to  save  Manila. 
This  was  two  months  to  a  day  before  the  return  of  Aguinaldo  to  start  a 
war,  though  the  pretense  in  his  case  is  that  as  he  waved  his  little 
stick,  the  tides  of  war  rose  and  fell  at  his  feet. 

Again  Mr.  Williams  wrote  March  19th:  “Rebellion  never  more 
threatening  to  Spain.  Rebels  getting  arms,  money  and  friends,  and 
they  outnumber  the  Spaniard  residents  and  soldiery  probably  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  one.  Report  says  that  Holy  week  the  rebel  plan  is  to  capture 
and  burn  Manila.”  March  27th  Mr.  Williams  wrote:  “  Cuban  condi¬ 
tions  exist  here  probably  in  aggravated  form.  Spanish  soldiers  are 
killed  and  wounded  daily,  despite  claimed  pacification,  and  the  hospi¬ 
tals  are  kept  full.  The  majority  of  casualties  are  reported  from  the 
ranks  of  the  native  insurgents  and  the  cruelties  and  horrors  of  war  are 
daily  repeated.” 

It  is  here  established  that  the  war  with  Spain  was  not  a  personal 
matter  of  Aguinaldo,  who  was  cutting  no  figure  at  all,  except  in  this, 
and  we  quote  from  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Williams,  February  22nd,  two 
months  before  the  declaration  of  war : 

“The  Governor-General,  who  is  amiable  and  popular,  having  re¬ 
signed,  wishes  credit  for  pacification,  and  certain  rebel  leaders  were 
given  A  CASH  bribe  of  ONE  MILLION,  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS  to  consent  to  public  deportation  to  Cnina. 
This  bribe  and  deportation  only  multiplied  claimants  and  fanned  the 
fires  of  discontent.” 

This  is  not  the  less  important  because  there  is  an  error  as  to  the 
sum  of  money.  The  story  of  bribery  naturally  got  out  in  exaggerated 
form  as  to  the  cash  paid.  The  rest  is  accurate.  The  reference  is  to  the 
Aguinaldo  transaction.  But  his  transformation  scene  had  not  taken 
place.  The  unction  of  bribery  had  not  been  laid  on  him.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  consul  at  Manila  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  him.  This  evi¬ 
dence  shows  what  public  opinion  in  Manila  was.  Aguinaldo  had  merely 
been  bribed. 

In  the  effusiveness  of  his  inadvertence  Agoncillo  in  his  “Notes” 
mentioned:  “  The  Spanish  Government  has  sent  to  Senor  Aguinaldo  va¬ 
rious  emissaries  who  invited  him  to  make  common  cause  with  Spain 
against  the  United  States.”  Here  the  high  commissioner  was  good 
enough  to  say  the  Spaniards  had  promised  Aguinaldo  anything  he 
might  want  for  the  Filipinos.  As  they  had  bought  him  outright  once, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  they  would  be  sensitive  about  making  direct 
overtures  looking  to  the  transfer  of  valuable*  to  his  pockets.  •  The  rea¬ 
son  Agoncillo  referred  to  Aguinaldo’ s  Spanish  advertisement  was  that 
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he  might  assert  an  alliance  of  some  sort  of  an  engagement  with  the 
Americans.  The  great  diplomat,  Agoncillo,  stated  the  case  in  these 
words  : 

“  But  Senor  Aguinaldo  has  invariably  replied  to  these  emissaries 
that  it  was  too  late-,  and  that  he  could  not  consider  any  proposition 
from  the  Spanish  Government,  however  beneficial  it  might  be  to  the 
Philippines,  because  he  had  already  pledged  his  word  of  honor im  favor 
of  a  certain  representative  of  the  government  at  Washington.” 

Aguinaldo  made  but  one  engagement  with  any  representatives  of 
the  United  States.  He  promised  to  be  submissive  to  Admiral  Dewey, 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Admiral’s  officers  and  all  American  officers 
and  so  begged  his  way  back  to  Manila.  That  which  he  did  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  letter  of  General  Anderson,  dated  July  18th,  1898: 

General  Anderson  said:  “  The  insurgent  chief,  Aguinaldo,  has  de¬ 
clared  himself  dictator  and  self-appointed  president.  He  has  declared 
martial  law,  and  promulgated  a  minute  method  of  rule  and  administra¬ 
tion  under  it. 

“We  have  observed  all  official  military  courtesies,  and  he  and  his 
followers  express  great  admiration  and  gratitude  to  the  great  American 
Republic  of  the  North;  yet  in  many  ways  they  obstruct  our  purposes 
and  are  using  effort  to  take  Manila  without  us. 

“/  suspect  that  Aguinaldo  is  secretly  negotiating  with  the  Spanish  au 
thorities ,  as  his  confidential  aid  is  in  Manila. 

“  The  city  is  strongly  fortified  and  hard  to  approach  in  the  rainy 
season.  If  a  bombardment  fails  we  should  have  the  best  engineering 
ability  here.” 

General  Anderson  came  to  this. conclusion  within  three  weeks  of  his 
landing.  He  arrived  at  Cavite  on  the  last  day  of  June. 


A  True  Character  Sketch  of  Aguinaldo. 

The  Appearance  of  Our  Consuls.  The  New  Philippine 
Republic  in  1897.  There  PVas  No  Old  One. 

Aguinaldo  Appoints  Himself  and  Re¬ 
cognizes  Himself ,  and  Turns 
Spanish  Spy . 

PART  II. 

The  American  consuls  at  the  Asiatic  ports  that  became  prominent 
during  our  war  with  Spain  were  enthusiasts  fGr  the  Filipinos  at  first 
and  greatly  taken  with  Aguinaldo,  having  faith  in  his  professions,  and 
believing  he  was  a  true  friend  of  his  own  country  and  of  the  United 
States.  They  praised  him,  partially  because  they  were  deluded  by  his 
Asiatic  expertness  in  falsehood  and  partly  because  they  had  an  exag¬ 
gerated  idea  of  his  power  and  sought  to  make  him  useful  that  they 
might  be  useful  also,  and  so  they  humored  him,  and  assisted  in  giving 
him  “the  big  head.”  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  the  phrases  of 


gentlemen  who  are  literary  laborers  in  our  consulates  as  in  the  corrobo¬ 
rated  facts  that  they  give. 

Mr.  Williams,  at  Manila,  first  gave  the  public  knowledge  that  the 
Spanish  had  bribed  Aguinaldo,  but  naturally  got  the  sum  he  carried' off 
multiplied  by  four.  The  Orientals  are  born  with  multiplication  tables. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  Spanish  policy  in  the  colonies  will  find  in  the 
detail  of  the  incident  of  the  “  indemnity  ”  to  Aguinaldo,  a  typical  case 
of  old-fashioned  bribery  in  the  high  Castilian  form.  There  was  no 
d,oubt  about  the  case  at  all.  Aguinaldo  confessed  that,  when  he  paid 
five  thousand  dollars  to  Atarche,  blackmail,  in  preference  to  having  the 
suit  that  was  brought  against  him  for  a  share  in  the  money  aired  in  the 
Hong  Kong  courts.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  purpose  of 
Aguinaldo  in  keeping  the  money  in  a  lump  was  that  he  and  Agoncillo—- 
the  purchaser  of  arms  and  munitions  and  promoter  of  treaties — should 
get  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  apiece  as  percentage  on  a  gun  contract 
which  they  wanted  to  place  in  the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  actual  cash,  the  transaction  prepared  to  show 
on  its  face  that  the  expenditure  was  four  hundred  thousand  dollars ! 
That  would  have  been  a  typical  Spanish  public  contract.  These  poli¬ 
tical  and  educated  Filipinos  are  bad  imitations  of  the  bad  examples  of 
the  Spaniards  and  have  no  other  ideas  than  those  that  are  Spanish  in 
matters  of  government. 

Aguinaldo  contracted  to  leave  his  country  and  stop  the  insurrec¬ 
tion.  He  degraded  himself  by  agreeing  to  go  into  exile  and  giving  up 
his  arms,  and  departing  in  a  Spanish  transport.  But  the  war  did  not  stop. 
The  insurrection  continued  just  the  same.  A  lot  of  other  fellows 
wanted  to  be  at  least  worth  buying  out,  and  the  cruel  war  was  continued 
with  increasing  cruelties  on  both  sides.  This,  it  should  be  specifically 
known,  was  while  Aguinaldo  was  in  Hong  Kong,  where  he  with  his 
bribed  compatriots  arrived  in  September,  1897 .  On  the  third  of 
November  following,  he  submitted  proposals  as  the  chief  of  a  new 
republic  (there  was  not  any  old  one),  thoroughly  equipped  with  cabinet 
officers  and  commanders  of  armies  and  a  High  Commissioner' of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  give  up  to  the  United  States  two  provinces  of  the  holy 
Philippine  soil  and  the  customs  house  revenue  of  Manila,  which  would 
amount  to  three  millions  a  year,  as  security  for  a  gun  contract  and 
recognition  by  this  country  as  a  nation.  Agoncillo,  the  high  commis¬ 
sioner,  was  ready  to  sign  a  treaty  to  that  effect,  and  supposed  the 
American  consuls  had  supreme  treaty-manufacturing  powers. 

We  were  to  get  a  million  people,  a  great  city,  and  three  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  if  we  would  recognize  Aguinaldo’s  boarding-house  in 
Hong  Kong  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  That  is  the  bottom  of 
the  question  in  the  Philippines  to-day.  Aguinaldo  never  at  any  time 
got  any  warrant  from  the  people  to  hold  any  office  whatever.  He  was, 
as  General  Anderson  called  him,  “a  self-appointed  president”,  and  “a 
dictator,”  and  that  Chinese  boarding-house  converted  into  a  nation  by 
the  august  imagination  of  Aguinaldo,  in  decrees  produced  by  his 
private  secretary  and  sealed  and  certified  by  himself — every  scoundrel 
in  the  government,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  scoundrel  to  be  engaged 
in  it — had  been  bribed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Spanish  hireling  in  Hong  Kong.  They  had  the  literary  enterprise  to 
call  their  bribe  an  “indemnity.”  When  the  proposition  to  give  us  a 
million  people,  freedom’s  sons  of  course,  and  a  great  city  and  three 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  and  a  big  per  cent,  on  a  gun  contract,  if  our 
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government  would  smuggle  the  guns,  was  presented  to  our  State 
Department,  there  was  a  chunk  of  ice  big  enough  to  do  crushing  execu¬ 
tion  hurled  from  Washington  City,  that  extinguished  the  speculation. 

Agoncillo  lied  in  his  “brief  notes”;  did  so  many  times.  In  the 
first  lines  he  says,  the  United  States  Consul  Pratt  of  Singapore  “  under 
instructions  from  said  Admiral  (Dewey)  held  a  conference  with  him 
(Aguinaldo)” ;  and  this  was  meant  to  mean  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  Dewey  gave  instructions  for  that  Singapore  conference.  A 
more  audacious  lie  was  never  told  by  an  Asiatic  diplomat.  It  was 
Pratt,  inspired  by  Bray,  who  was  one  of  Aguinaldo’ s  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Spaniards  and  under  surveillance  at  Hong  Kong  by 
the  British  police,  who  feared  that  he  might  have  a  scheme  on  hand  to 
assassinate  Dewey,  who  got  up  the  Singapore  conference,  which  was  a 
double-ender.  One  end  of  it  was  to  place  Aguinaldo  close  to  Dewey,  in 
hopes  that  the  Admiral  would  recognize  him  as  a  nation — one  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  the  world !  The  other  end  of  it  was  to  put  in  motion 
an  intrigue  with  the  Spaniards  for  Aguinaldo,  and  behind  this  was  the 
fancy  that  the  naval  powers  of  Europe  oould  be  induced  to  break 
Dewey’s  blockade,  and  then  it  was  expected  that  the  combined  Spanish 
and  Filipino  armies  could  do  up  the  Americans,  and  that  would  evidently 
have  been  completely  satisfactory  to  Aguinaldo.  The  Spaniards  had 
bought  Aguinaldo,  paid  for  him,  transported  him  out  of  the  country, 
and  knew  how  to  deal  with  him.  They  were  the  same  sort  of  animals. 
First  they  wanted  to  make  Aguinaldo  Dewey’s  ally;  then  they  could 
play  the  game  of  treachery  against  the  United  States  that  General 
Anderson  quickly  suspected  and  subsequently  ascertained  was  a  fact. 

On  arriving  at  Cavite,  June  30th,  General  Anderson,  with  a  com¬ 
mand  of  115  officers  and  2,386  enlisted  men,  treated  Aguinaldo  as  a 
military  man,  and  found  him  the  professor  of  a  political  usurpation — 
“a  self-appointed  president,”  also  dictator!  As  nobody  else  would 
recognize  Aguinaldo  as  a  nation  of  the  earth,  he  concluded  in  his 
imperial  capacity,  which  he  had  suddenly  displayed  instead  of  the 
humble  submissiveness  he  had  promised, — as  no  one  else  would  recognize 
him  as  a  Great  People,  he  concluded  to  do  it  himself,  and  did  it.  This 
was  “Done  at  Cavite,  August  6th,  1898,”  and  the  first  lines  of  the 
decree  were,  “It  is  true  that  my  government  has  not  been  recognized  by 
any  of  the  foreign  powers.”  He  then  mentioned  that  on  June  27th 
(three  days  before  the  arrival  of  Anderson),  that  he,  Aguinaldo,  the 
revolutionary  government,  had  issued  a  decree  and  order  to  himself  to 
“beg  the  President” — the  President,  of  course,  was  himself,  self- 
appointed — and  he  decreed  a  petition  to  himself,  that  he  should  “  ask 
and  obtain  from  foreign  Governments  the  recognition  of  its  belligerency 
and  independence,  not  only  because  this  act  constitutes  a  duty  of 
justice,  but  also  because  to  no  one  is  it  permitted  to  contravene  natural 
laws  nor  stifle  the  legitimate  aspiration  of  a  people  for  its  amelioration 
and  dignification. 

“Given  in  the  Province  of  Cavite  the  1st  day  of  August  of  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1898,  and  the  first  year  of  Philippine  independence. 

“Follow  the  signatures  of  the  local  presidents  of  the  provinces  of 
Cavite  and  many  others.” 

This  was  signed  by  the  usual  crowd  of  staff  officers,  who  had  been 
bribed  to  give  up  their  arms  and  their  word  of  honor  to  go  to  Hong 
Kong  and  stay,  and  who  constituted  then  and  constitute  now  the  free 
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government  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  and  here  is  the  way  the 
certificate  was  made  out : 

“The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  certifies:  That  the  present 
document  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  original,  which  is  deposited  in  the  secretary¬ 
ship  under  his  charge,  in  proof  of  which  he  signs  it  with  the  approval  of  the 
president  of  the  revolutionary  Government  in  Bacoor,  the  6th  day  of  August, 
1898. 

“V.  B. 

“El  Presidente  del  G.  R. 

“EMILIO  AGUINALDO. 

“El  Secretario  del  Interior, 

“LEANDRO  IBARRA.” 

It  is  this  indecent  monkey  business  that  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  submit  to  as  a  popular  government.  The  anti-Amer;<?ens 
who  are  pushing  this  sort  of  thing  anticipate  the  surrender  of  our 
country  to  this  obvious  impostor,  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  own 
people  and  the  American  soldiers  killed  and  wounded  in  the  destruction 
of  his  preposterous  tyranny.  The  logic  of  the  conditions  is  according 
to  the  presentation  made  by  these  peculiar  patriots,  that  this  man  is  a 
nation,  and  they  set  themselves  upon  a  pedestal  with  an  effrontery 
hitherto  unknown  on  this  soil,  to  declare  that  he  is  a  sort  of  Lafayette 
or  Washington,  and  a  representative  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his 
Declaration  of  Independence!  They  talk  about  imperialism;  Aguinaldo 
has  it  in  the  most  Asiatic  form. 

This  impostor  himself  entered  our  lines  with  nothing  but  a  staff  of 
thirteen  adventurers  whose  distinction  was  that  of  having  been  bribed 
by  the  Spaniards ;  and  they  had  to  beg  for  two  weeks  for  permission  to 
come  in,  and  they  made  all  the  holy  vows  of  which  they  had  knowledge 
to  be  submissive.  They  had  one  great  success,  that  of  stealing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  Tagalo  tribe  of  Malays,  the  prestige  of  Ameri¬ 
can  victories.  Aguinaldo,  without  any  fight,  for  he  is  a  coward  and 
never  was  in  a  fight,  got  the  credit  of  great  victories  that  were  simply 
surrenders  of  disheartened  Spaniards.  He  was  not  allowed  by  Admiral 
Dewey  to  remain  in  the  public  buildings  at  Cavite,  and  betook  himself 
to  a  private  bouse.  He  had  the  aspect  of  a  wolf,  because  Admiral 
Dewey  and  General  Anderson  called  on  him  informally  instead  of  making 
the  call  a  ceremonious  and  pompous  occasion,  thereby  ‘‘recognizing” 
him  as  an  immense  official  personage;  and  then  he  fell  into  one  of  his 
“sulks,”  during  wrhich  he  continually  spoke  of  Manila  as  “my 
capital.” 

What  was  he  doing  at  this  time?  His  pretense  wras  that  he  was 
besieging  Manila.  He  sticks  to  that ;  so  do  all  the  people  in  this  country 
who  are  following  his  illustrious  footsteps  as  a  great  leader.  The 
foundation  of  the  political  party  that  rests  upon  Aguinaldo  as  its  hero, 
philosopher  and  doctrinaire,  is  that  he  was  in  alliance  with  us  in  the 
siege  of  Manila,  aided  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  ought  to  have  come 
into  it  on  equal  terms  with  ourselves,  or  to  have  taken  possession  of  it 
altogether,  and  looted  it  to  pay  Aguinaldo’ s  debts  to  his  soldiers,  wffiich 
was  his  civilized  and  Christian  purpose. 

What  was  the  actual  state  of  facts?  He  had  swarms  of  men  in  the 
jungles  and  on  the  roads  to  the  city,  levying  blackmail  on  the  country¬ 
men  who  drove  cattle  to  the  city  and  the  butchers  wdio  bought  the 
beasts?  This  clever  method  of  giving  the  Spaniards  he  was  pretending 
to  besiege  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  beef,  wras  carried  on  by  the  Captain- 
General  and  Aguinaldo  himself  in  partnership.  The  proof  of  this  is 
perfect.  Anderson’s  troops  captured  several  creatures  who  had  passes 
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signed  by  both  Aguinaldo  and  the  Captain-General.  And  Aguinaldo’ s 
most  confidential  staff  officer  was  in  the  city  at  the  time,  as  General 
Anderson  says — of  course,  this  confidential  ally  was  looking  out  for 
Aguinaldo’s  share  of  the  beef  money,  and  everything  incidental.  The 
double  passes  were  captured  by  American  scouts.  It  would  have  been  a 
simple  and  satisfactory  solution  of  this  situation  if  the  traitor  who 
begged  and  lied  himself  into  our  lines  and  entered  into  this  arrangement 
with  our  enemy.had  been  seized,  tried  by  court  martial  and  shot.  He 
was  aiding  in  feeding  the  Spaniards,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
acting  as  a  Spanish  spy  within  our  lines. 


Attitude  of  the  Filipino  People. 

The  First  Appearance  of  Aguinaldo  in  American  Af¬ 
fairs.  His  Shuffle  of  Governments  and 
Falsified  Promises.  His  In¬ 
trigues  with  the  Spaniards 
and  Against 
*  Us. 


PART  III. 

The  first  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  civil  or  military, 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Aguinaldo,  was  Mr.  Rounseville  Wildman, 
Consul-General  at  Hong  Kong.  Writing  under  date  July  18th,  1898, 
making  a  historical  statement  of  the  situation,  [Mr.  Wildman  said  he 
“was  in  Hong  Kong  September,  1897,  when  Aguinaldo  and  his  leaders 
arrived,  under  contract  with  the  Spanish  Government.”  On  the  3rd  of 
November,  1897,  M.  Agoncillo  called  and  made  propositions  to  have  the 
“new  republic”  already  organized  at  Hong  Kong,  recognized  as  the 
Philippine  Nation.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Mr.  Wildman  met 
the  Junta  (they  had  a  Junta  of  course)  and  “they  bound  themselves  to 
obey  all  laws  of  civilized  warfare  and  to  place  themselves  absolutely  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  Admiral  Dewey  if  they  were  permitted  to  return  to 
Manila.  At  this  time  their  president,  Aguinaldo,  was  in  Singapore, 
negotiating  through  Consul-General  Pratt  with  Admiral  Dewey,  for  his 
return.” 

Why  Aguinaldo  did  not  negotiate  with  Dewey  at  Hong  Kong  is  not 
explained.  Why  make  the  journey  of  nearly  2,000  miles  to  Singapore? 
Note  that  the  Junta  at  Hong  Kong  bound  themselves  to  place  them¬ 
selves  “absolutely  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Dewey,”  and  also  to  be¬ 
have  as  if  they  were  civilized.  Two  of  the  Junta  were  allowed  to  go  on 
Dewey’s  fleet  to  Manila.  Agoncillo  returned  to  Hong  Kong  on  the  day 
after  the  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed.  Mr.  Wildman  says :  “On  May  2nd 
Aguinaldo  arrived  in  Hong  Kong  and  immediately  called  on  me.  It 
was  May  16  before  I  could  obtain  permission  from  Admiral  Dewey  to 
allow  Aguinaldo  to  go  by  the  United  States  ship  McCulloch,  and  I  put  him 
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aboard  in  the  night  so  as  to  save  any  complications  with  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

This  being  smuggled  aboard  an  American  ship  in  the  night  was  the 
extent  to  which  Aguinaldo  was  recognized  as  the  Filipino  Nation,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  Cavite  Mr.  Wildman  says  he  “immediately  organ¬ 
ized  a  provisional  government  of  course.”  Why  of  course?  He  already 
had  a  government  six  months  old  at  Hong  Kong.  He  could  fix  up  a 
government  as  easily  as  shuffle  a  deck  of  cards.  He  was  always  the 
King  and  Agoncillo  the  Jack. 

Mr.  Wildman  writes  of  Aguinaldo  “According  to  his  own  statements 
to  me  by  letter,  he  has  been  approached  by  both  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Germans,  and  has  had  tempting  offers  made  him  by  the  Catholic 
Church.” 

However,  Admiral  Dewey  had  “watched  him  very  closely.”  This 
story  about  the  Spaniards  approaching  Aguinaldo  meant  that  he  was 
approaching  them.  There  has  been  much  to  say  touching  the  flight  of 
Aguinaldo  to  Singapore,  when  he  knew,  as  all  the  world  did  then,  that 
the  drift  of  the  United  States  into  war  with  Spain  could  not  be  avoided. 
Why  did  he  make  haste  away  from  the  commander  of  the  American 
squadron  at  Hong  Kong?  The  surface  indications  all  are  that  the  real 
object  of  the  Tagalo  tyrant  was  to  form  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
Spaniards.  It  has  been  observed  that  Agoncillo  in  his  intercourse  with 
Consul  Wildman,  was  “a  great  admirer  of  the  United  States.”  So  also 
was  Aguinaldo,  of  whom  Consul  Williams  of  Manila  wrote  June  16th, 
1898: 

“I  am  maintaining  cordial  relations  with  General  Aguinaldo,  hav¬ 
ing  stipulated  submissiveness  to  our  forces  when  treating  for  their  re¬ 
turn  here.  Last  Sunday,  12th,  they  held  a  council  to  form  provisional 
government.  I  was  urged  to  attend,  but  thought  best  to  decline.  A 
form  of  government  was  adopted,  but  General  Aguinaldo  told  me  today 
that  his  friends  all  hoped  that  the  Philippines  would  be  held  as  a  colony 
of  the  United  States  of  America.”  Meantime  what  became  of  the  Hong 
Kong  affair? 

Aguinaldo  had  consented  to  the  stipulation  that  he  should  be  “sub¬ 
missive  to  our  forces.”  This  stipulation  was  before  the  Tagalo  had 
been  allowed  to  place  himself  under  the  American  flag.  He  arrived  at 
Cavite  May  19th  and  saw  Admiral  Dewey  a  few  days  later.  On  the 
12th  of  June  they  (the  Tagalos)  formed  another  provisional  government, 
making  three  by  actual  @ount,  and  four  days  later  Aguinaldo  told  Wil¬ 
liams  “all  his  friends  hoped  that  the  Philippines  would  be  held  as  a 
colony  of  the  United  States.”  This  is  an  official  report,  July  18th,  1898. 
Mr.  Wildman  of  Hong  Kong  made  an  official  report  corroborating  that 
of  Mr.  Williams.  He  said: 

“I  believe  I  know  the  sentiments  of  the  political  leaders  and  of  the 
moneyed  men  among  the  insurgents,  and  in  spite  of  all  statements  to 
the  contrary,  I  know  that  they  are  fighting  for  annexation  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  first;  and  for  independence  secondly,  if  the  United  States  de¬ 
cides  to  decline  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  In  fact  I  have  had  the 
most  prominent  leaders  call  on  me  and  say  they  would  not  raise  one  fin¬ 
ger  unless  I  could  assure  them  that  the  United  States  intended  to  give 
them  United  States  citizenship  if  they  wished  it.” 

August  7th,  1898,  a  week  before  the  surrender  of  Manila  to  the 
Americans,  Mr  Wildman  wrote  the  State  Department, — page  339 
Treaty  of  Peace  Documents,  that  Aguinaldo  was  writing  to  him  at 
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every  opportunity,  and  he  added:  “I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  would 
like  to  be  President  of  the  Philippine  Republic,  and  there  may  be  a 
small  coterie  of  his  native  advisers  who  entertain  a  like  ambition,  but  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  his  followers,  and  all  the 
wealthy  educated  Filipinos  have  but  the  one  desire — to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  As  for  the  mass  of  uneducated  natives, 
they  would  be  content  under  any  rule  save  that  of  the  friars.” 

We  have  here  presented  official  evidence  that  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  were  our  friends.  They  almost  mobbed  Consul  Williams  at 
Cavite  when  they  found  him  out  one  day  before  the  arrival  of  Aguinal- 
do.  He  was  an  American  officer  and  they  cheered  him  frantically.  He 
said  in  an  official  report  of  the  affair : 

“As  soon  as  the  natives  found  me  out  they  crowded  around  me, 
hats  off,  shouting  ‘Viva  los  Americanos,’  thronged  about  me  by  hun¬ 
dreds  to  shake  either  hand,  even  several  at  a  time,  men,  women  and 
children,  striving  to  get  even  a  finger  to  shake.  So  I  moved  half  a 
mile,  shaking  continuously  with  both  hands.  The  British  Consul,  a 
3miling  spectator,  said  he  never  before  saw  such  an  evidence  of  friend¬ 
ship.  Two  thousand  escorted  me  to  the  launch  amid  hurrahs  of  good 
feeling  for  our  nation.” 

Mr.  Williams  further  along  said  : 

“These  natives  are  eager  to  be  organized  and  led  by  United  States 
officers,  and  the  members  of  their  cabinet  visited  me  and  gave  assurance 
that  all  would  swear  allegiance  to  and  cheerfully  follow  our  flag.” 

Also: 

“Telegram.  Manila,  September  5,  1898.  (Received  10:20  a.  m.) 
Today  delegation  from  4,000  Viscayan  soldiers,  also  representing  south- 
3rn  business  interests,  came  to  me  pledging  loyalty  to  annexation.  Sev¬ 
eral  insurgent  leaders  likewise.  Williams.” 


Aguinaldo’s  Treachery  to  the  United  States. 


Because  His  Frauds  IVere  Not  Recognized  as  Among 
the  Nations  of  the  Earth — Official  Positive 
Exposure  of  His  Falsehood  and 
Game  of  Treacher*' 


PART  IV. 

When  we  were  first  made  acquainted  with  Aguinaldo  he  was  Span¬ 
ish  property  in  Hong  Kong,  bought  and  sent  there,  with  Mexican  dol¬ 
lars,  to  obey  the  Spanish  baby  king  and  stay. 

We  have  seen  that  in  his  letters  to  Consul  Wildman  at  Hong  Kong 
he  professed  to  have  been  tempted  after  his  arrival  at  Cavite,  by  the 
Spaniards,  to  turn  over  his  power  to  them.  All  symptoms  fail  if  he  did 
not  make  arrangements  at  Singapore  to  be  tempted,  and  that  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  be  seduced  by  the  highest  bidder,  whether  Spaniard 
or  American.  He  picked  a  quarrel  with  General  Anderson,  the  first 
American  general  to  come  with  troops,  and,  writing  July  23rd,  said: 
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“I  came  from  Hong  Kong  to  prevent  my  countrymen  from  making 
common  cause  with  the  Spanish  against  the  North  Americans,  pledging 
before  my  word  to  Admiral  Dewey  to  not  give  place  to  (to  allow)  any 
internal  discord.” 

Here  is  a  manifest  change  from  the  tone  of  Aguinaldo  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consuls  when  he,  a  bribed  scoundrel,  who  had  deserted  his  coun¬ 
try,  was  begging  for  their  intercession  with  the  victorious  Dewey,  to 
pillow  him  to  go  back  under  the  American  flag,  to  the  people  whose 
cause  he  had  sold.  Were  the  Spaniards  treating  the*  Filipinos  tenderly, 
that  there  was  the  danger  that  Aguinaldo  had  a  monopoly  of,  viz.,  that 
the  Spaniards  and  Filipinos  would  make  common  cause  against  the 
Americans?  Here  is  the  official  testimony  of  Consul  Williams,  taken 
from  a  report  dated  Manila,  March  27th,  1898, — less  than  a  month  from 
the  declaration  of  war — a  month  and  four  days  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  during  the  absence  of  Aguinaldo,  bribed  to  be 
deported,  with  money,  for  which  the  Spaniards  had  burglarized  e  benk- 
Mr.  Williams  reports: 

“On  Friday  morning,  March  25th,  a  church  holiday,  a  meeting  of 
natives  was  being  held  near  my  consulate  in  Manila,  the  natives  being 
unarmed.  The  building  was  surrounded  by  police  and  military,  the 
meeting  broken  up,  twelve  natives  wantonly  shot  to  death,  several 
wounded  and  sixty-two  taken  prisoners.  Saturday  morning,  March 
26th,  the  sixty-two  prisoners  were  marched  in  a  body  to  the  cemetery 
and  shot  to  death.” 

Mr.  Williams  added: 

“Such  horrors,  but  usually  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  at  times  at¬ 
tended  by  greater  disregard  for  modern  rules  of  war,  occur  almost  daily, 
and  the  piteous  cry  goes  up  ‘  Will  it  ever  stop?’ 

“The  Crown  forces  are  now  building  a  cordon  of  small  forts  on  the 
city’s  outskirts  for  defense  against  provincial  natives,  who  are  expected 
to  soon  attack  Manila.  In  fact,  two  detectives  and  one  messenger  have 
come  to  me  this  evening  with  information  that  attack  was  to  be  made 
to-night,  and  everybody  is  anxious,  as  8,000  native  insurgent  soldiers 
are  encamped  only  five  miles  away.” 

There  is  much  more  of  this,  and  it  proves  two  things  conclusively: 
(1)  That  the  Filipinos  carried  on  the  war  when  their  bribed  leader  was 
away  at  the  Hong  Kong  watering  place;  (2)  That  the  warfare  the 
Spaniards  waged  upon  the  Filipinos  was  cruel  and  murderous.  The 
plain  truth  on  the  surface  now  is  that  Aguinaldo  was  lying  about  every¬ 
thing  and  treacherous  to  everybody.  He  was  enabled  to  hold  commu¬ 
nications  with  the  enemy  through  Singapore  and  also  through  Iloilo, 
the  town  that  was  surrendered  to  the  Filipinos  by  Spanish  collusion,  to 
embarrass  the  United  States.  It  made  no  difference  in  the  insurrection 
whether  Aguinaldo  was  at  home  or  abroad,  only  there  were  more  Fili¬ 
pinos  who  wanted  to  be  bribed.  May  12th,  eleven  days  after  the  battle, 
and  a  week  before  Aguinaldo  arrived,  Mr.  Williams  says  in  a  letter 
written  on  the  Cruiser  Baltimore: 

“  An  insurgent  leader,  Major  Gonzales,  reported  to  me  last  week 
on  the  Olympia  (two  weeks  before  Aguinaldo’ s  arrival)  that  they  had 
37,000  troops  under  arms.”  This  was  no  bigger  war  lie  than  usual. 

The  sycophants  of  Aguinaldo  go  about  talking  as  if  the  Filipino 
armies  rose  and  fell  at  the  wave  of  Aguinaldo’ s  little  stick,  but  he  was 
only  an  average  monkey  when  he  ran  home  under  the  American  flag. 
General  Thomas  M.  Anderson  arrived  June  30th  and  found  Aguinaldo 
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.  assuming  to  be  the  master  of  the  Philippines,  though  he  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  appear  only  on  his  personal  pledge  to  obey  the  American  offi¬ 
cers.  The  little  rascal  was  already  clamoring  to  be  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  the  American  soldiers  meant  by  encroaching 
on  his  premises.  July  24th  Aguinaldo  wrote  to  General  Anderson 
(page  395  of  the  treaty  of  peace): 

“  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  advise  you  of  the  undesirability  of  dis¬ 
embarking  North  American  troops  in  the  places  conquered  by  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  from  the  Spanish,  without  previous  notice  to  this  Government, 
because  as  no  formal  agreement  yet  exists  between  the  two  nations,  the 
Philippine  people  might  consider  the  occupation  of  its  territories  by 
North  American  troops  as  a  violation  of  its  rights. 

“I  comprehend  that  without  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  squad¬ 
ron  the  Philippine  revolution  would  not  have  advanced  so  rapidly. 
Because  of  this  I  take  the  liberty  of  indicating  to  your  excellency  the 
necessity  that,  before  disembarking,  you  should  communicate  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  this  Government  the  places  that  are  to  be  occupied,  and  also  the 
object  of  the  occupation,  that  the  people  may  be  advised  in  due  form 
and  (thus)  prevent  the  commission  of  any  transgression  against  friend¬ 
ship.” 

There  was  a  “necessity”  before  going  ashore  that  American  sol¬ 
diers  should  communicate  in  writing  to  this  fellow  Aguinaldo,  who  had 
been  so  full  of  promises  to  submit  to  American  officers.  It  was  further 
along  that  this  preposterous  impostor  thought  he  was  a  gracious  per¬ 
sonage  when  he  “permitted”  Americans  to  use  water  from  the  water 
works  which  was  pure,  when  the  alternative  was  the  use  of  a  water 
supply  that  was  offensive. 

When  General  Anderson  wrote  July  6th  that  “very  soon  we  expect 
a  large  addition  to  our  forces  ”  and  that  “  there  must  be  supplies,”  and 
they  would  “  send  out  parties  to  take  that  which  was  needed,  and  were 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price,  but  no  more.”  And  this  was  added:  Gen¬ 
eral  Anderson  “  wishes  you  to  inform  your  people  that  we  are  here  for 
their  good,  and  that  they  must  supply  us  with  labor  and  material  at 
the  current  market  prices.”  This  also  shocked  Aguinaldo,  and  this 
official  memorandum  followed: 

“  At  3:30  P.  M.,  July  17th,  General  Aguinaldo  and  secretary  called 
to  say  that  two  Americans  assuming  to  be  officers  had  called  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  letter  as  to  which  he  requested  a  statement  whether  it  was 
authorized. 

“The  following  endorsement  was  put  upon  it: 

(First  endorsement.) 

“  Headquarters  First  Brigade, 

“United  States  Expeditionary  Forces, 

“Cavite  Arsenal,  Philippine  Islands,  July  7,  1898. 

“The  request  herein  made  by  Major  Jones,  Chief  Quartermaster, 
was  made  by  my  direction. 

“Thomas  M.  Anderson, 

“Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding.” 

This  was  the  awful  matter  that  was  authorized: 

“We  are  prepared  to  purchase  500  horses  at  a  fair  price,  but  can 
not  undertake  to  bargain  for  horses  with  each  individual  man. 

“  I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable  to  see  you  personally,  as  it 
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is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  arrangements  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible. 

“I  will  await  your  reply. 

“  Sam  R.  Jones, 

“Major  and  Quartermaster,  U.  S.  Volunteers, 

‘ 1  Chief  Quartermaster.  ’  ’ 

Here  was  one  of  the  cases  that  Commodore  Dewey  described  as  the 
“big-head”  of  Aguinaldo,  and  that  General  Merritt  characterized  as 
“enlarged  views.”  Aguinaldo  had  a  few  weeks  before  been  begging 
for  permission  to  go  to  the  scene  of  American  victory  under  the  victor¬ 
ious  flag,  and  promising,  if  permitted,  to  be  submissive  to  United  States 
authorities.  Now  he  -was  assuming  to  be  a  sovereign  Lord  to  whom 
Americans  were  bound  to  bow  down,  and  he  was  so  amazed  when  he 
was  not  recognized  as  the  boss  of  the  country  that  he  could  not  believe 
it,  and  made  a  personal  call  in  sheer  astonishment  to  ascertain  whether 
the  disrespect  was  authorized.  From  this  time  the  only  way  the  Amer¬ 
ican  army  had  of  keeping  the  peace  with  this  person,  who  is  not  a  sol¬ 
dier,  but  is  “not  permitted  to  expose  himself” — and  never  won  a  vic¬ 
tory  anywhere — was  to  be  submissive  to  him  !  He  was  allowed  to  go 
and  pick  up  a  few  scattering  detachments  of  Spanish  soldiers  that  were 
cut  olf  from  Manila  by  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  There  was 
no  fighting  to  speak  of.  The  Spaniards  were  demoralized  and  eagerly 
gave  upAheir  guns.  From  this  right  along  Aguinaldo  forced  a  quarrel 
with  the  American  army,  and  finally  assaulted  it,  not  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippines,  but  for  himself.  The  fight  against  Agui¬ 
naldo  and  his  gang  is  a  fight  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  we  have  liber¬ 
ated  from  Spain.  It  would  be  as  much  a  disgrace  to  give  them  up  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Tagalos  as  to  the  Spaniards. 


The  Singapore  Incident. 


Aguinaldo' s  Visit  to  Hatch  a  Conspiracy  Against  Ameri¬ 
cans.  This  was  Before  the  Battle  of  Manila . 

The  Trickery  of  the  Little  Tyrant .  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey  on  the  Straight 
Line  of  Duty . 

part  v. 

Mr.  Pratt,  April  28,  1898,  wrote  from  Singapore  to  Mr.  Day,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  that  on  Saturday  the  23rd,  he  was  “confidentially 
informed  of  the  arrival  here  incognito  of  the  supreme  leader  of  the 
Philippine  insurgents” — Aguinaldo  of  course.  It  was  Mr.  Bray  who 
told  him — Mr.  William  H.  Bray  who  had  resided  fifteen  years  in  the 
Philippines,  and  was  of  course  in  high  standing.  Now  this  man  Bray 
has  turned  out  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
closely  watched  by  the  police  at.  Hong  Kong  when  Admiral  Dewey  was 
there,  homeward  bound.  It  was  suspected  that  this  “English  gentle- 
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man  of  high  standing”  might  have  a  plot  worked  up  to  assassinate 
the  AmerUan  Admiral,  upon  the  theory  that  he  had  been  false  to  an 
ally.  At  Singapore  this  Bray  worked  the  British  newspapers  and  the 
American  consul,  Pratt,  who  became  redolent  of  the  “big  head”  until 
he  was  cut  short  by  the  sudden  and  stalwart  application  of  one  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Day’s  icebergs.  Bray,  of  course,  acted  as  interpreter  between 
Aguinaldo  and  Pratt,  and  Pratt  began  to  cable  Dewey  of  the  awful  im¬ 
portance  of  Aguinaldo  and  the  necessity  that  he  should  be  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  in  “general  co-operation.”  The  admission  may  be  made  that 
if  Pratt,  with  Bray  for  an  interpreter,  had  been  as  great  an  American  as 
Agoncillo  was  a  Filipino,  and  could  have  drawn  and  signed  a  treaty,  there 
would  have  been  at  once  a  treaty  between  the  two  nations. — the  Hong 
Kong  boarding  house  and  the  United  States:  and  the  chances  are  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey  would  have  been  cabled  by  Pratt  to  put  himself  under  the 
orders  of  Aguinaldo,  and  that  is  what  our  anti- Americans  would  have 
approved.  Pratt,  with  Bray  in  constant  attendance,  telegraphed  Dewrey 
that  Aguinaldo  was  at  Singapore  and  would  be  a  wonderful  fellow  to 
take  along  to  Manila.  That  was  his  consular  opinion,  and  he  was  a 
sympathetic  and  profusely  zealous  consul ;  and  he  cabled  Dewey  all 
about  Aguinaldo,  even  that  he  would  go  back  to  Hong  Kong  and  “ar¬ 
range  with  Commodore  Dewey  for  general  co-operation  with  the  insur¬ 
gents  if  desired.”  The  reply  of  Dewey,  as  he  was  urged  to  telegraph 
was,  “Tell  Aguinaldo  to  come  as  soon  at  possible.  Dewey.”  That  is 
all  the  foundation  there  is  for  the  story  of  Dewey’s  treaty  with  Agui¬ 
naldo.  That  made  him  an  “ally!”  Mark  the  date  of  this  despatch — one 
week  before  the  battle  of  Cavite,  Manila  Bay!  Dewey  had  been  showered 
with  Singapore  cables,  and  if  Aguinaldo  was  to  see  him  before  the  fight, 
he  must  make  the  utmost  haste.  Dewey’s  despatch  did  not  mean  that 
he  wanted  Aguinaldo  for  general  co-operation,  but  that  if  he  was  to  see 
Mr.  Bray’s  man  Aguinaldo,  that  man  must  get  a  move  on  him  at  once, 
or  he  would  be  too  late.  And  so  the  supreme  creature  was  hurried  away 
and  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  the  day  after  the  Manila  battle,  reaching  the 
scene  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  eighteen  days  after  that 
event.  Mr.  Wildman  reports  that  he  could  not  for  two  "weeks  get 
Dewey’s  consent  that  Aguinaldo  should  go  to  Manila  on  an  American 
ship!  When  Secretary  Day  heard  of  Pratt’s  proceedings,  June  16th, 
he  cabled  that  consul  “Avoid  unauthorized  negotiations  with  Philip¬ 
pine  insurgents.”  Does  that  signify  that  Aguinaldo  was  ally  ?  Pratt 
in  his  correspondence,  in  which  Mr.  Bray  assisted  liberally,  had  been 
conveying  the  impression  that  he  thought  he  was  as  big  a  man  as  old 
Agoncillo.  He  seemed  to  have  struck  the  idea  that  a  consul  had  an  in 
dependent  treaty-making  power.  Day  wrote  Pratt,  “If  in  the  course  of 
your  conferences  with  General  Aguinaldo  you  acted  on  the  assumption  that 
this  government  would  co-operate  with  him  for  the  furtherance  of  any 
plan  of  his  own,  or  that  in  accepting  his  co-operation  it  would  consider 
itself  pledged  to  recognize  any  political  claims  he  may  put  forward, 
your  action  was  unauthorized  and  cannot  be  approved.” 

The  meeting  of  Aguinaldo  by  way  of  Amoy,  with  Bray  and  Consul 
Pratt,  was  clearly  on  the  part  of  Aguinaldo  a  conspiracy,  Pratt  being 
the  dupe,  and  this  enthusiast  made  such  a  row  about  his  wonderful 
work  that  the  Navy  department  sent  Admiral  Dewey  a  telegram  of 
compliment  and  warning,  dated  Washington,  April  26th,  saying: 

“Dewey,  care  of  American  Consul,  Hong  Kong:  You  must  exer¬ 
cise  discretion  most  fully  in  all  matters,  and  be  governed  according  to 
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circumstances,  which  you  know  and  we  cannot  know.  You  have  our 
confidence  entirely.  It  is  desirable  as  far  as  possible  and  consistent  for 
your  success  and  safety,  not  to  have  political  alliances  with  the  insur¬ 
gents  or  any  faction  in  the  islands  that  would  incur  liability  to 
maintain  their  cause  in  the  future.  Long.” 

Singapore  was  in  direct  cable  communication  with  the  United 
States,  but  Manila  was  cut  off,  and  Dewey  sent  his  despatches  through 
the  consul  at  Hong  Kong  and  a  despatch  boat.  Dewey’s  reply  to  the 
despatch  from  the  Navy  department,  just  quoted,  was: 

“I  thank  the  Department  for  the  expression  of  confidence.  Have 
acted  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Department’s  instructions  therein 
from  the  beginning,  and  I  have  entered  into  no  alliance  with  the  insur¬ 
gents  or  with  any  faction.  This  squadron  can  reduce  the  defenses  of 
Manila  at  any  moment,  but  it  is  considered  useless  until  the  arrival  of 
sufficient  United  States  forces  to  retain  possession.  Dewey.” 

This  is  conclusive  of  the  story  of  an  alliance.  It  not  only  is  direct 
to  the  point  that  there  had  been  no  alliance  with  any  faction  of  the 
Filipinos',  but  that  there  was  no  rational  occasion  for  such  an  entangle¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  military  necessity  for  it,  as  Manila  was  to  be  re¬ 
duced  whenever  it  was  wanted,  but  that  would  be  useless  until  there 
was  enough  United  States  forces  to  retain  possession.  Aguinaldo’s 
creatures  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  excluded  from  Manila,  and 
this  rebuffs  the  claim  that  was  and  is  Aguinaldo’s  favorite  fraud, 
that  he  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Manila.  Manila  belonged  to  Dewey, 
to  have  and  to  hold,  to  keep  or  to  take,  to  preserve  or  to  destroy,  from 
the  afternoon  of  May  1st  until  General  Merritt  came,  and  Dewey 
knocked  the  gate  open  August  13th.  Aguinaldo  was  an  unncessary  ac¬ 
cessory.  The  utmost  that  Dewey  said  of  Aguinaldo,  as  a  possible  helper, 
was  in  a  despatch,  dated  Cavite  May  20th,  in  these  words: 

“Aguinaldo,  the  rebel  commander-in-chief,  wes  brought  down  by 
the  McCulloch.  Organizing  forces  near  Cavite  and  may  render  assist¬ 
ance  that  wfill  be  valuable.” 

Yes,  Aguinaldo  might  be  valuable!  He  had,  as  the  American  con¬ 
suls  Wildman  and  Williams  had  fully  advised  Dewey,  made  promises  to 
be  submissive  in  all  things  to  the  Admiral.  The  same  news  had  been 
received  from  Mr.  Pratt  of  Singapore,  who  was  most  energetic  in  press¬ 
ing  that  Aguinaldo  should  behave  handsomely,  and  that  sensitive  man 
much  enjoined  Mr.  Aguinaldo. 

May  30th  Dewey  telegraphed  Long  from  Hong  Kong — “Aguinaldo, 
revolutionary  leader,  visited  the  Olympia  yesterday.  He  expects  to 
make  general  attack  on  May  31st.  Doubt  ability  to  succeed.”  This 
despatch  must  have  been  written  as  early  as  May  26th,  as  there  were 
823  miles  to  come  by  sea.  June  14th  Long  telegraphed  Dewey :  “  Re¬ 

port  fully  any  conferences,  relations  or  co-operations,  military  or  other¬ 
wise,  which  you  have  had  with  Aguinaldo,  and  keep  informed  the  De¬ 
partment  in  that  respect.”  This  shows  how  the  Asiatic  consuls 
had  been  pouring  forth  their  assistance  to  the  State  Department.  Dewey 
cautiously  discredited  Aguinaldo’s  foolish  boasts.  The  reply  of  •Dewey 
was  that  Aguinaldo,  with  a  staff  of  thirteen,  “  arrived  May  19th  by 
permission,  and  established  himself  at  the  outside  arsenal  at  Cavite  and 
organized  his  army.  This  was  done  under  the  protection  of  our  guns.” 
Aguinaldo  had  “acted  independently,”  said  the  Admiral,  “but  has 
kept  me  advised  of  his  progress,  which  is  wonderful.”  This  word  won¬ 
derful  has  been  a  reliance  of  the  believers  in  the  alliance.  It  simply 


expresses  the  want  of  the  appreciation  the  Admiral  had  at  that  time  of 
the  truly  wonderful  scope  of  his  own  victory.  The  annihilation  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  had  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Filipinos  or  anyone 
who  would  go  ashore  and  pick  them  up,  and  Aguinaldo  claimed  to  be 
nearly  everybody.  His  prisoners  were  a  lot  of  detached  and  helpless 
Spanish  garrisons.  These  captures  were  the  famous  victories.  The 
dejected  outside  Spaniards  were  hunting. chances  to  surrender,  and  took 
the  first  chance  to  do  so.  Dewey  had  no  men  to  spare  from  his  ships. 
At  this  time  the  Admiral  thought  well  of  the  Filipinos,  and  expressed 
the  common  opinion  of  his  countrymen  in  these  words:  “In  my  opin¬ 
ion  these  people  are  far  superior  in  their  intelligence  and  more  capable 
of  self-government  than  the  natives  of  Cuba,  and  I  am  familiar  with 
both  races.”  That  is  the  truth  now,  but  it  is  no  great  compliment  after 
all.  It  is  not  saying  that  Aguinaldo  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines;  that  this  soldier  without  a  battle,  for  he  never  was  in  one — the 
closest  approach  being  when  his  bodyguard  murdered  the  Filipino  gen¬ 
eral,  Luna — is  a  divinely  appointed  imperator.  The  Admiral  goes  on 
to  say  of  Aguinaldo  that  “consistently  I  have  refrained  from  assisting 
him  in  any  way  with  the  force  under  my  command,  and  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  I  have  declined  requests  that  I  should  do  so.  At  the  same  time 
I  have  given  him  to  understand  that  I  consider  insurgents  as  friends, 
being  opposed  to  a  common  enemy.”  That  the  Admiral  struck  the 
straight  line  of  duty' in  this,  all  that  has  happened  since  proves.  The 
Admiral  added  that  Aguinaldo  was  “gone  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
insurgent  leaders,  forming  a  civil  government.”  Yes,  the  “supreme 
leader,”  Aguinaldo,  was  always  forming  “a  government”  of  some  kind. 
He  changed  governments  as  he  did  walking-sticks.  He  had  been,  the 
Admiral  said>  “allowed  to  pass  by  water,  recruits,  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  from  the  arsenal  as  he  needed.”  That  did  not  make  him  an  ally, 
but  it  made  a  fool  of  him.  The  most  weighty  words  used  by  the  Ad¬ 
miral  in  the  despatch  are:  “My  relations  with  him  are  cordial,  but  I 
am  not  in  his  confidence.  The  United  States  has  not  been  bound  in  any 
way  to  assist  insurgents  by  any  act  or  promises,  and  he  is  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  committed  to  assist  us.  I  believe  he  expects  to  capture 
Manila  without  any  assistance,  but  doubt  ability,  they  not  yet  having 
many  guns.” 

In  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  year  since  this  cable  was  written, 
there  could  not  be  anything  prepared  more  perfect  than  this  to  refute 
the  theory  of  an  alliance  between  Admiral  Dewey  and  Aguinaldo.  They 
did  not  get  together.  The  key-note  words  of  the  Admiral’s  master¬ 
piece  of  history  and  diplomacy,  we  have  carefully  presented,  are:  “I 
am  not  in  his  confidence.”  All  the  while  Aguinaldo  was  full  of  swel¬ 
tering  venom;  he  was  ready  to  smother  with  chagrin  because  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  sending  troops.  He  felt  that  the  Admiral  had  failed  him 
when  he  mentioned  that  he  would  “wait  for  American  soldiers  before 
taking  Manila.”  August  1st  the  Tagalo  chief  unpacked  his  heart  to 
Consul  Williams,  lamenting  that  he  had  no  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  What  did  he  do  that  for  if  he  had  one?  Our  Government  had 
not  accepted  any  of  his  frauds  as  a  nation.  Williams  had  written 
Aguinaldo,  telling  him  what  would  be  the  happy  lot  of  the  Filipinos 
if  they  put  their  trust  in  the  United  States.  “But,”  said  Aguinaldo — 
who  took  the  pathetic  pleading  turn  on  his  friend — “why  should  we  say 
it?  Will  my  people  believe  it?”  Then  he  told  what  his  people  said: 
“These  say  that  if  the  object  of  the  United  States  is  to  annex  these 
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islands,  why  not  recognize  the  government  established  in  them,  in  order 
in  that  manner  to  join  with  it  the  same  as  by  annexation? 

“Why  do  not  the  American  generals  operate  in  conjunction  with 
the  Filipino  generals,  and,  uniting  the  forces,  render  the  end  more  de¬ 
cisive? 

“Is  it  intended,  indeed,  to  carryout  annexation  against  the  wish 
of  these  people,  distorting  the  legal  sense  of  that  word?  If  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  government  is  the  genuine  representative  by  right  and  deed  of 
the  Filipino  people,  as  we  have  proved  when  necessary,  why  is  it  wished 
to  oppress  instead  of  gaining  their  confidence  and  friendship?” 

There  the  petty  tyrant  cornered  himself.  He  claimed  in  May  that 
he  was  supreme.  In  August  his  people  would  not  believe  him  because 
we  had  not  recognized  him  as  their  master.  His  government  was  no{ 
the  genuine  representative  of  the  Filipino  people.  Aguinaldo  added : 

“Invoking  the  friendship  which  you  profess  for  me  and  the'  love 
which  you  have  for  my  people,  I  pray  you  earnestly,  as  also  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  generals  who  represent  your  country  in  these  islands,  that 
you  entreat  the  Government  at  Washington  to  recognize  the  revolution¬ 
ary  government  of  the  Filipinos.” 

If  Dewey  and  Day  needed  corroboration  that  this  man  was  not  an 
ally  of  the  United  States,  it  is  furnished — the  character  of  Aguinaldo 
was  a  barrier  to  an  alliance.  He  was  impossible  as  an  ally. 

The  Development  of  Aguinaldo’ s  War  on 
the  United  States. 

He  Had  No  Alliance  IVith  Us ,  and  Sought ,  at  Singa-r 
pore,  Communication  JVith  the  Spaniards — JVhen 

and  How  His  Sulkiness  Appeared  and  His 
Vanity  Evolved  Anger  and  Venomous  In¬ 
trigue,  Bursting  Into  Open  War — 
American  Gold  Used  to  Prepare 
and  Rush  His  War . 


PART  VI. 

The  word  “  sulky  ”  often  occurs  in  the  description  of  Aguinaldo’s 
moods  by  his  friends.  He  was  in  the  sulks  as  soon  as  he  ascertained 
that  he  could  not  have  a  formal  alliance  with  Admiral  Dewey,  who  did 
not  interfere  with  any  little  enterprise  the  Filipinos  were  pleased  to 
undertake,  and  refused  to  assist  them.  They  could  move  about  in  their 
own  boats  on  the  waters  commanded  by  Dewey,  and  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  in  fine  form  when  they  haunted  the  jungles  around  Manila  and 
called  it  a  siege.  Aguinaldo  got  a  few  old  guns  and  a  few  good  ones 
from  the  Cavite  arsenal  and  those  from  Spanish  prisoners,  who  had  no 
place  to  go  when  their  ships  were  gone,  and  he  bought  a  few  guns,  so 
that,  all  counted,  he  had  a  considerable  supply.  He  cared  far  less,  how- 
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ever,  for  arms,  than  the  “recognition”  by  the  United  States  that  he 
was  the  rightful  ruler  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  and  that  Ameri¬ 
can  conquests  were  not  for  the  people  but  for  him  personally.  The  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  Aguinaldo  was  apparent  in  many  ways  when  he  was  not  cel¬ 
ebrated  by  the  American  officers  and  flattered  as  a  hero  and  ally.  Ex¬ 
actly  that  which  his  partisans  in  this  country  say  he  was.  He  was  in  a 
furious  sorrow  because  he  was  not,  and  he  took  pains  to  be  offensive. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  the  Americans  were  not,  in  the  midst  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  prepared  to  say  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Philippines.  He 
was  a  claimant  of  all  the  Spaniards  and  Filipinos  both  had  possessed, 
and  he  managed  the  proclamations  that  were  frequently  issued  so  as  to 
assert  the  Americans  were  disinterested;  that  is  that  he  personally  was 
the  beneficiary  of  our  sacrifices  and  victories  in  the  war.  In  one  of  the 
24th  of  May  issues  of  proclamations  he  was  pleased  to  say : 

“Filipinos:  The  great  North  American  Nation,  the  cradle  of 
genuine  liberty,  and  therefore  the  friend  of  our  people,  oppressed  and 
enslaved  by  the  tyranny  and  despotism  of  its  rulers,  has  come  to  us 
manifesting  a  protection  as  decisive  as  it  is  undoubtedly  disinterested 
toward  our  inhabitants,  considering  us  as  sufficiently  civilized  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  governing  for  ourselves  our  unfortunate  country.” 

This  was  constructed  by  a  young  man  described  by  Colonel  Bell,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Information,  in  these  terms  : 

“Aguinaldo’s  interpreter  and  secretary  is  one  Escamilla,  a  good 
linguist,  speaking  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and  English-— Spanish  fluently 
and  English  well,  to  my  personal  knowledge.  He  was  a  teacher  of  the 
piano  in  Hong  Kong,  and  is  one  of  the  best  interpreters  I  have  ever 
seen.” 

It  was  this  young  man’s  state  papers  that  were  so  decorative 
as  to  give  Aguinaldo  a  reputation  for  literary  form  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled. 

On  the  29th  of  August  Colonel  Bell  gave  this  condensed  account  of 
the  state  of  Filipino  public  opinion  in  the  city  of  Manila  about 
Aguinaldo: 

Eealizing  that  he  was  losing  instead  of  gaining  ground  he  has  recently  called 
into  counsel  a  number  of  prominent  and  wealthy  Filipinos,  who  have  never 
allied  themselves  with  his  cause,  and  at  least  one  of  whom  have  fought  in  the 
trenches  against  him  within  the  past  month.  From  among  these  men  he  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  committee  to  take  charge  in  the  city  of  Manila  of  all  affairs  affecting 
his  cause  and  the  good  of  the  people.  Few  of  these  men  are  really  favorable 
to  a  Filipino  government,  and  all  those  who  have  much  property  at  stake  are 
praying  that  the  Americans  will  continue  in  the  country;  so  are  all  the  foreign 
residents,  except  the  Spanish. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Spaniards  were  an  exception.  Colonel 
Bell  added : 

“A  number  of  the  rich  and  prominent  Filipino  citizens  have  told 
me  that  if  the  United  States  would  govern  this  country  for  one 
year  Aguinaldo’s  following  would  so  dwindle  that  he  would  have  no 
army  left.” 

There  was  not  taken  into  account  then,  these  things :  That 

Aguinaldo  had  the  power  to  put  his  men  into  a  fight;  that  there  would 
appear  in  the  United  States  Senate  opponents  to  the  treaty  with  Spain 
that  would  confer  the  archipelago  upon  the  Americans;  that  there 
would  arise  in  the  United  States  an  Aguinaldo  party. 

Reports  from  Consuls  Wildman,  of  Hong  Kong,  and  Williams,  of 
Manila,  have  been  quoted,  stating  the  submissiveness  of  Aguinaldo  to 
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any  terms  that  would  place  him  for  a  few  clays  under  the  American  flag 
He  was  smart  enough  to  know  that  wohTd  be  a  great  help  to  him  with 
his  own  people.  He  made  all  promises  asked  to  get  under  the  flag  and 
identify  his  return  with  the  victorious  colors. 

Mr.  E.  Spencer  Pratt,  United  States  Consul  General  at  Singapore, 
had  much  to  say  to  Aguinaldo,  and  was  told  by  him: 

“That  he  hoped  the  United  States  would  assume  protection  of  the 
Philippines  for  at  least  long  enough  to  allow  the  inhabitants  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  government  of  their  own,  in  the  organization  of  which  he  would 
desire  American  advice  and  assistance.” 

On  another  occasion  Aguinaldo  was  good  enough  to  proclaim  that 
the  United  States  would  deal  with  the  Philippines  as  with  Cuba,  *on  the 
same  line,  was  his  expression.  July  24th  Aguinaldo  in  a  letter  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Anderson,  said: 

“Even  supposing  that  the  effects  existing  in  the  storehouse  of  Don 
Antonio  Osorio  were  subject  to  capture,  when  I  established  myself  in 
the  plaza  (town)  of  Cavite  Admiral  Dewey  authorized  me  to  dispose  of 
everything  that  I  might  find  in  the  same,  including  the  arms  which  the 
Spanish  left  in  the  arsenal.  But  as  he  was  aware  that  said  effects  be¬ 
longed  to  the  personal  property  [ownership]  of  a  Filipino,  who  traded 
with  them  by  virtue  of  a  contribution  to  the  Spanish  Government,  I 
would  not  have  touched  them  had  not  the  owner  placed  them  at  my  dis¬ 
position  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.” 

This  was  designed  to  show  the  extreme  solicitude  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  tyrant  to  assume  about  the  sacredness  of  Filipino  property  and 
he  designed  to  make  the  point  that  the  property  was  his  and  not  Dew¬ 
ey’s.  It  was  immediately  following  the  lines  quoted  above  that  Agui¬ 
naldo  said: 

“I  came  from  Hong  Kong  to  prevent  my  countrymen  from  making 
common  cause  with  the  Spanish  against  the  North  Americans,  pledg¬ 
ing  before  my  word  to  Admiral  Dewey,  to  not  give  place  (to  allow)  to 
any  internal  discord.” 

There  is  not  an  honest  line  of  the  history  of  the  time  during  which 
Aguinaldo  was  absent  from  the  isle  of  Luzon,  after  his  acceptance  of  a 
false  and  degrading  treaty  for  money,  that  does  not  show  this  statement 
about  his  motives  in  begging  his  way  back,  is  a  falsehood  contrived  for 
some  scoundrelly  purpose.  He  was  smart  enough  to  know  that  the 
mass  of  Americans  were  so  poorly  informed  about  the  Philippines  that 
they  would  be  slow  to  detect  him  in  a  lie,  and  he  depended  upon  his  ad¬ 
dress  and  the  play  of  his  many  intrigues — his  means  for  supplying  the 
world  with  fiction  prepared  by  his  secretaries  to  stand  for  history, — and 
the  natural  good  feeling  for  him  and  his  “O  My  Beloved  People,”  to 
give  his  fables  a  send-off.  He  expected  to  be  carried  through.  He  de¬ 
feated  himself  by  his  unendurable  vanity  and  his  inordinate  esti¬ 
mation  of  what  he  would  be  able  to  do  with  the  Americans  after  having 
secured  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  worth  while  to  take  into 
consideration  at  this  point  that  when  the  city  of  Manila  was  taken, 
there  was  within  it  14,000  Spanish  soldiers  with  22,000  stand  of  arms, 
and  over  10,000,000  cartridges,  and  without,  scattered  about  the  jun¬ 
gles,  14,000  Filipinos,  while  the  American  army  consisted  of  8,000  men. 
With  the  Spanish  secret  of  Singapore  in  Aguinaldo’ s  possession — and 
that  was  an  understanding  with  those  who  had  purchased  him  once  at 
least — this  army  of  28,000  Spaniards  and  Filipinos  might  have  been 
made  extremely  useful  to  the  “allies”  against  the  Americans.  The 
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Filipinos  were  kept  out  of  Manila,  though  they  screamed  for  “joint  oc¬ 
cupation,”  not  because  the  treachery  of  their  leader  was  suspected  then, 
but  for  the  reason  it  was  known  that  the  Aguinaldo  horde  expected  to 
pay  themselves  for  their  trouble  in  hanging  around  the  suburbs  and  call¬ 
ing  it  a  siege,  by  plundering  the  city,  However,  General  Merritt  saw 
clearly  that  three  armies  in  Manila  would  not  do,  and  he  and  the  Ad¬ 
miral  were  in  perfect  agreement  that  the  joint  occupation  of  the  city  by 
the  American  and  Filipino  armies  would  not  have  been  possible  in 
peace — that  it  would  certainly  result  in  conflict — and  so  that  broad  road 
to  war  was  not  taken.  When  the  views  of  the  President  were  received 
on  the  delicate  questions  of  the  occupation  and  possession  of  the  city, 
they  were  peremptory  that  the  Filipinos  must  be  as  an  armed  force  kept 
out  of  Manila. 

The  situation  then  excluded  from  all  consideration  tinctured  with 
reason,  the  idea  that  there  wTas  an  alliance  between  the  “Government” 
of  the  United  States  and  the  personal  government  of  Aguinaldo.  If 
there  were  two  powers,  certainly  they  were  not  allies;  positively  there 
was  no  treaty.  Aguinaldo  was  just  as  malignantly  and  desperately  hos¬ 
tile  toward  the  Americans  on  the  evening  of  August  13th  as  when  he  or¬ 
dered  his  swarms  to  assault  the  American  lines,  and  he  proceeded  fur¬ 
tively  to  make  his  malice  known,  taking  care  to  use  high-tipped  lan¬ 
guage,  and  apply  the  Filipino  imitation  of  the  Spanish  arts  of  decep¬ 
tion.  He  was  partially  protected  from  being  immediately  found  out, by 
American  inability  to  comprehend  his  incredible  treachery  and  vicious¬ 
ness.  We  have  since  had  some  lessons  in  Oriental  diplomacy.  The 
Spanish  intrigue  was  continued,  and  an  expression  of  it  was  found  on 
the  surrender  of  Iloilo,  at  the  moment  when  it  would  be  most  harmful 
and  provoking  to  us.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Aguinaldo  had  advices 
from  Washington  City  of  what  the  two  scoundrels — himself  and  his 
high  commissioner — thought  was  an  “uprising”  of  the  American  people 
in  his  favor,  that  he  took  the  aggressive  part  in  bringing  on  a  conflict. 
The  cool  temper,  hopeful  faith  in  humanity,  and  magnanimous  heart  of 
the  President,  prompted  him  to  stand  up  against  the  impending  war 
with  the  Filipinos  as  he  had  against  the  war  with  the  Spaniards.  The 
Filipinos,  under  Agoncillo’s  interpretations,  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
President  and  the  American  army  were  frightened  by  the  imperial 
Aguinaldo  and  the  impertinence  of  his  insignificance  in  throwing  up 
trenches  even  along  our  positions  about  Manila.  The  war  was  provided 
for  by  the  opposition  in  Congress,  and  the  word  to  strike  was  cabled 
from,  and  paid  for  with  American  money.  There  is  much  that  leads  us 
to  think  the  truth  will  be  soon  known  beyond  doubt,  that  Agoncillo  was 
aided  to  inspire  the  inauguration  of  war  by  the  gold  given  him  for  the 
Aguinaldo  cause  by  American  traitors,  and  their  treason  is  as  black  as 
their  hands  are  bloody. 
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The  President  or  the  Pretender 


Diplomacy  of  Aguinaldo  and  Agoncillo.  The  Deals 
Based  on  a  Proposed  Alliance  Urged  Upon  Us. 

Two  Jobs  fixed  for  Money  Traps  if  IVe 
JUoidd  Have  Aguinaldo  for  an  Ally . 

The  Treaty  Tendered  by  the  Ta- 
galos  Coldly  Refused.  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Doctrine  Con¬ 
trasted  IVith  Their 
Performance. 


PART  VII. 

First,  the  great  Aguinaldo  became  famous  as  bribed.  This  was  in 
the  regular  course  of  the  Spanish  suppression  of  colonial  rebellions. 
The  Spanish  are  masterly  guerillas,  and  the  races  they  subordinated 
imitate  them  closely.  It  was  cheaper  many  times  to  bribe  the  chief¬ 
tains  of  insurgents  than  to  kill  them.  If  it  had  been  the  American  way 
of  doing  things,  1,000,000  Mexican  dollars — $500,000  in  our  money — 
would  have  made  perfect  peace  in  the  Philippines,  and  it  would  have 
lasted  for  years,  perhaps  forever,  only  there  would  have  been  danger 
that  a  fresh  crop  of  fellows  to  sell  out  might  have  developed  annually. 
Aguinaldo  and  Agoncillo  need  not  lie  about  themselves.  The  light  has 
struck  them.  Their  profession  of  patriotism  in  selling  themselves  is  as 
silly  as  it  is  scandalous.  They  had  the  usual  motives  of  men  who  are 
bribed.  It  was  an  old-fashioned,-  plain,  commonplace  case  of  Sipanish 
bribery,  and  Aguinaldo  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  the  fasc,  nating 
Rivera  that  he  was  to  get  any  more  money  than  he  carried  awaynor  any 
reform  of  Spanish  abuses  at  all.  He  knew  what  he  was  to  get  asd  took 
it,  with  the  peremptory  condition  imposed  that  he  was  to  be  transported 
into  exile  and  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  stay  at  the  p  leaure  of 
the  king.  Agoncillo  tells  of  the  lofty  aspirations  Aguinaldo  had  when 
he  was  bribed.  TheSe  were  the  same  sort  of  aspirations  Benedict  Ar¬ 
nold  had,  and  unconsciously  the  Filipino  fraud  repeated  the  substance  of 
Arnold’s  excuses  for  treason.  The  situation  was  untenable  and  “re¬ 
sources”  were  lacking.  The  “resources”  Aguinaldo  wanted  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  silver  dollars,  and  being  bribed  himself  the  fool  thought  he 
could  bribe  the  United  States.  The  Filipino  offer  to  Mr.  Wildman  of 
thirty  per  cent,  on  a  gun  contract  was  in  a  straight  line  with  innumer¬ 
able  precedents.  It  was  an  Asiatic  imitation  of  a  Spanish  custom. 
Here  was  the  little  pesky,  furtive  adventurer  with  ten  tons  of  silver 
coin  in  hand,  and  he  had  hopes  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  and  wanted  to  get  arms  from  the  States  to  resume  insurrection, 
and  desired  to  be  an  ally  of  the  States,  to  buy  a  treaty  of  alliance  along 
with  the  guns;  and  why  should  he  not  put  his  money  where  it  would  do 
the  most  good?  That  is  what  he  tried  to  do.  Now,  a  Consul  of  the 
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United  States  does  not  make  treaties  and  is  not  authorized  to  sell  his 
country.  The  platforms  of  the  Democratic  party  tell  us  that  the 
Aguinaldo  government  had  an  alliance  with  us.  But  the  last  howling 
complaint  we  heard  from  Aguinaldo  was  that  he  was  not  our  ally,  that 
he  never  was.  In  fact,  he  had  changed  his  ground  after  his  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  suppliant  under  the  American  flag.  His  first  appearance  was 
when  he  was  bribed;  his  second  was  when  his  High  Commissioner 
offered  two  Filipino  provinces  and  the  Manila  Custom  House  ($500,000 
a  month)  for  recognition  and  alliance,  and  was  snubbed  in  that  attempt 
to  sell  his  country  to  us  instead  of  Spain ;  and  then  he  became  a  beggar 
that  we  should  take  him  home.  The  Spaniards  had  transported  him 
away  from  his  native  land  and  paid  him  money,  which  he  took  like  a 
patriot,  gave  up  his  arms,  and  sailed  away  with  a  letter  of  credit.  Why 
could  not  he  make  a  “deal”  with  us?  Mr.  Bryan  says  he  did,  but  he 
says  he  did  not,  and  here  is  a  question  of  veracity  between  the  great 
goodness  of  Bryan  and  the  imperialism  of  the  Filipino  who,  asserting  his 
claim  as  a  bribed  fugitive,  returns  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
to  succeed  the  Spaniards  in  tyranny  over  his  countrymen. 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  thing  Agoncillo 
proposed  when  he  talked  business  with  Wildman  was  that  some  one — 
he  said  the  United  States,  but  meant  somebody — might  make  some 
money  by  standing  in  with  him.  That  would  be  pretty  plain  talk  in 
Europe  or  the  United  States,  and  it  was  perfectly  intelligible  in  Hong 
Kong.  There  was  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  Asia  touching  the  true  intent 
and  meaning.  It  was  that  the  Supreme  Leader  ank  High  Commissioner 
were  ready  to  cover  up  the  division  of  the  ten  tons  of  silver — about  25,- 
000  pounds — with  gun  and  treaty  contractors,  and  not  waste  it  in  a 
common  division!  Bight  behind  this  was  a  bigger  thing.  It  was  the 
bribe  that  Aguinaldo  offered  through  Agoncillo  to  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  Aguinaldo  Government.  This  was  the  trump  card  of  the 
grand  negotiation  of  what  is  diplomatically  called  “the  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties.”  Let  us  quote  the  language  of  the  protocol,  as  it  were.  It 
will  be  found  on  page  333  of  the  Senate  document,  “  The  treaty  of 
peace.”  The  figures  333  are  easily  remembered  and  the  official  words 
will  be  found  about  the  middle  of  the  page.  The  date  is  November  3rd, 
1897.  Mr.  Agoncillo  showed  a  commission  “signed  by  the  President, 
members  of  Cabinet  and  General-in-Chief  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  empowering  him  absolutely  with  power  to  conclude  treaties  with 
foreign  governments.”  If  we  took  the  bait,  all  right;  if  not,  some  other 
great  nation  might  do  so.  There  were  the  Germans — no  discount  on 
their  imperialism — and  what  did  this  High  Commissioner,  “absolutely 
empowered  with  power  to  conclude  treaties” — and  that  is  the  most  for¬ 
midable  language  we  have  ever  seen  put  together — what  did  he  propose? 
According  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Democratic  party,  this  man  represented  a 
great  nation.  His  august  master,  Aguinaldo,  was  a  sort  of  tertiary 
Lafayette  and  secondary  George  Washington,  and  absolute  power  for 
ten  millions  of  people,  encamped  vicariously  in  one  boarding  house,  was 
sufficient.  Let  us  see  again  what  he  did  propose. 

“Mr.  Agoncillo  offers,  on  behalf  of  his  government,  alliance,  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive,  with  the  United  States  when  the  United  States  de¬ 
clares  war  on  Spain,  which,  in  Mr.  Agoncillo’ s  judgment,  will  be  very 
soon.  In  the  meantime  he  wishes  the  United  States  to  send  to  some 
port  in  the  Philippines  20,000  stand  of  arms  and  200,000  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition  for  the  use  of  his  government,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  recogni- 
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tion  of  his  government  by  the  United  States.  He  pledges  as  security 
two  provinces  and  the  Custom  House  at  Manila.  He  is  not  particular 
about  the  price;  is  willing  the  United  States  should  make  twenty-five 
per  cent,  or  thirty  per  cent,  profit.  He  is  a  very  earnest  and  attentive 
diplomat,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  United  States.” 

More  than  that,  he  was  ready  to  go  right  to  Washington  and  fix  it 
there!  Looked  into  carefully  this  means  two  deals — two  chunks  of 
what  “the  boys”  in  the  United  States  call  “pie.”  The  first  chunk  was 
small;  the  proffer  of  thirty  per  cent,  meant  the  acceptance  of  fifty  per 
\cent.  That  is  $200,000  for  guns — $200,000  to  divide.  That  would  be 
throwing  away  on  guns  more  than  is  customary  in  Spain — the  country 
from  which  the  Filipinos  absorbed  their  civilization;  but  then  revolu¬ 
tionists  who  have  not  achieved  independence  have  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful  than  the  servants  of  an  established  government.  This  gun  contract 
was  small  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic  proposal  stalking  behind — 
that  “watermelon,”  to  use  another  word  sometimes  employed  by  the 
boys  who  like  slices  of  good  things — that  melon  of  gold  had  in  it  the 
potentiality  of  countless  millions.  Who  can  tell  the  cash  value  of  two 
provinces — Manila  and  Cavite,  no  doubt — and  the  Manila  Custom 
House?  In  the  hands  of  competent  administrators  the  two  provinces 
and  the  great  city  could  have  been  made  to  yield  millions  on  millions 
annually,  indefinitely.  It  is  mere  modesty  to  say  there  were  millions  in 
it.  As  we  understand  the  drift  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  professional  claimant  of  the  Presidential  candidacy— -the 
gifted  and  booming  Bryan — a  Democratic  administration  should  have 
snatched  at  this  “alliance,  defensive  and  offensive,”  and  there  would 
have  been  200,000  clean  Mexican  dollars  put  into  the  “pot”  or  “pool,” 
as  you  will,  to  start  with,  and  $3,000,000  a  year  from  Manila  to  be 
divided  according  to  the  Agoncillo  treaty  he  was  “absolutely  empowered 
with  power”  to  make.  Underneath  this  convention  there  would,  of 
course,  have  been  concessions  to  individuals  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  defining  the  mutual  material  relations  of  the  moral  allies 
— the  cash  value  of  cherished  patriotism  in  the  tropics.  This,  we  shoud 
think,  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Democracy  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  as  to  their  most  sensitive  point  of  contact  with  the  world — the 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  eminent  dip¬ 
lomat  of  the  new  Republic  just  organized  by  bribe-takers  in  behalf  of 
the  beloved  people  of  their  dear  native  land.  You  can  take  your  money 
and  make  your  choice.  Now  take  particular  notice  with  what  nonchal¬ 
ance  our  administration  threw  away  the  marvelous  gold  mines  that 
the  Democracy  must  at  once  have  accepted — at  least  that  is  the  way 
we  read  the  Kentucky  platform  of  the  militant  opposition!  We  quote 
at  the  bottom  of  page  333  and  the  top  of  334  of  the  Peace  Book,  issued 
as  a  Senate  document. 

Mr.  Cridler  to  Mr.  Wildman. 

No.  23.  Washington,  December  15th,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  No.  19  of 
November  3rd,  1897,  in  which  you  announce  the  arrival  at  your  post  of 
Mr.  Agoncillo,  whom  you  describe  as  foreign  agent  and  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  new  Republic  of  the  Philippines  (here  Mr.  Cridler  describes 
the  extraordinary  communication).  You  may  briefly  advise  Mr.  Agon¬ 
cillo,  in  case  he  should  call  upon  you,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  negotiate  such  treaties,  and  that  it  is  not  possi- 
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ble  to  forward  the  desired  arms  and  ammunition.  You  should  not  en¬ 
courage  any  advances  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Agoncillo,  and  should  cour¬ 
teously  decline  to  communicate  with  the  Department  further  regarding 
his  alleged  mission. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  W.  Cridler, 

Third  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Evolution  of  Aguinaldo  From  Beggar 

to  Tyrant. 

His  Real  Character—  False  and  Malicious  and  Petty. 
The  Circumstances  That  Gave  Him  Power 
and  Notoriety.  His  Bribery  and  His 
Treason  and  Quarrel  IVith 
the  United  States. 

PART  VIII. 

Page  104  of  the  Appendix  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  con¬ 
tains  this : 

“Flagship  Olympia,  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands,  June  12,  1898. 

“  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  for  the  information  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  copies,  with  translations,  of  three  proclamations  issued  by 
General  Aguinaldo,  the  insurgent  leader  in  the  Philippines.  Very  re¬ 
spectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  George  Dewey,  Rear  Admiral,  U.  S. 
N.,  Commanding  U.  S.  Naval  Force  on  Asiatic  Station.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C.” 

The  first  of  the  three  Aguinaldo  proclamations  opened  with  these 
words: 

“My  Beloved  Fellow-Countrymen:  I  accepted  the  treaty  pro¬ 
posed  by  Don  Pedro  H.  Paterno,  agreeing  with  the  Captain-General  of 
these  Islands  under  certain  conditions,  and  laying  down  arms  and  dis¬ 
missing  the  forces  under  my  immediate  control,  because  I  believed  it 
better  for  the  country  than  to  carry  on  the  insurrection  for  which  re¬ 
sources  were  lacking.” 

The  reason  he  accepted  the  treaty  was  “resources  were  lacking” 
to  fight  Spain,  eh  ?  The  reason  was  the  letter  of  credit  in  the  miserable 
creature’s  pocket. 

This  statement  by  Aguinaldo  contradicts  itself,  as  also  does  his 
statement  that  he  returned  to  Luzon  to  prevent  his  countrymen  from 
joining  the  Spaniards  and  fighting  the  Americans.  He  substantially 
confesses  to  the  bribery  and  to  his  treason  to  his  own  people  by  his  fla¬ 
grant  falsehood.  Agoncillo  tells  that  Aguinaldo  told  him  he  had  been 
“  approached  ”  by  the  Spaniards — also  the  Germans  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  One  of  the  ways  of  impressing  the  Filipinos  that  Aguinal- 
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do  has  is  in  starting  stories  that  the  Spaniards  have  tried  to  assassinate 
him.  He  had  been  in  Cavite  five  days  when  he  issued  this : 

Filipinos  : 

This  dictatorial  government  proposes  to  begin  within  a  few  days  our  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  and  being  informed  that  the  Spaniard  intends  to  send  us  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  commission  in  order  to  open  negotiations  for  restoring  Spanish  au¬ 
thority,  and  being  resolved  to  admit  no  negotiations  of  that  sort  in  view  of  the 
collapse  of  a  former  treaty  by  default  of  the  same  Spanish  Government,  and 
noting,  moreover,  the  presence  in  this  place  of  certain  persons  coming  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  spies  for  the  said  Spanish  Government,  as  general  in  chief  of  this 
region,  I  decree  as  follows  : 

Article  I.  Civilians  or  soldiers  who  enter  this  territory  with  authority  to 
negotiate,  but  without  presenting  themselves  under  a  flag  of  truce  as  provided 
for  such  cases  by  the  international  law,  and  also  those  lacking  credentials  and 
documents  for  their  due  recognition  of  character  and  personality,  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  guilty  of  serving  as  spies  and  put  to  death. 

Article  II.  Any  Filipino  who  undertakes  the  aforesaid  service  shall  be 
considered  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  there  shall  be  imposed  upon  him 
the  penalty  of  hanging  by  the  neck  in  a  public  place  for  the  period  of  two 
hours  with  a  label  attached  bearing  the  statement  that  he  is  a  traitor  to  his 
country. 

Article  III.  Any  soldier  or  civilian  found  within  our  territories  seeking 
to  pass  over  to  the  enemy  bearing  secrets  of  war  or  plans  of  fortifications  shall 
be  reckoned  as  a  traitor  and  put  to  death. 

Given  in  Cavite,  the  24th  of  May,  1898. 

Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

The  object  Aguinaldo  had  in  the  issue  of  this  decree  was  to  terrorize 
the  Filipinos,  so  that  he  could  have  the  personal  monopoly  of  dealing 
with  Spaniards.  He  sought  to  become  an  emperor  by  an  alliance  with 
the  Americans  or  the  Spaniards,  the  Americans  preferred,  but  without 
them  the  Spaniards  would  serve.  The  object  of  the  proclamation  of 
May  24th,  five  days  after  his  arrival  at  Cavite,  was  to  terrorize.  He 
grasped  his  “  Beloved  People”  with  bloody  hands.  There  was  not  the 
least  chance  that  the  Filipinos  could  be  gained  by  the  blandishments  of 
the  Spanish  spies;  the  proclamation  was  meant  to  affect  the  American 
mind.  The  relations  of  the  Spaniards  and  Filipinos  were  of  the  most 
barbarous  and  vindictive  nature.  Mr.  Williams,  Consul  at  Manila,  in 
an  official  report  recorded  as  follows : 

Last  week  Thursday,  March  24th,  at  Cavite,  near  here,  the  Seventy-fourth 
Spanish  Regiment,  recruited  among  the  natives  of  the  southern  islands  of  this 
group,  refused  to  obey  orders  and  attack  the  native  insurrectionists. 

Eight  corporals  were  called  out  and  shot  to  death  in  the  presence  of  the  reg¬ 
iment.  Again  orders  to  advance  were  given  and  disobeyed,  when  death  to  all 
was  threatened.  The  regiment  expressed  a  willingness  to  fight  the  foreign  en¬ 
emies  of  Spain,  but  said  they  would  all  be  shot  rather  than  fight  their  friends. 
All  weresent  to  barracks  to  be  punished  later,  but  the  next  morning  all  took  arms 
and  deserted  to  the  insurgents. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  scenes  of  middle-age  treachery  and  barbarity. 
A  recent  uprising  at  Cape  Bolinao,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  this  island  (Luzon), 
about  300  miles  from  Manila,  was  crushed  by  united  action  of  two  regiments  of 
infantry  aided  by  the  battleship  Don  Juan  de  Austria*  A  British  shipmaster 
thereat  the  time  reports  about  forty  killed  and  forty  wounded.  After  surrender, 
the  Spaniards  put  dead  and  wounded  together  in  a  house  and  by  burning  it  cre¬ 
mated  all. 

In  the  old  walls  of  ‘‘Walled  Manila,”  built  about  300  years  ago,  are  said  to 
be  several  “black  hole”  dungeon  prisons  in  which  incarceration  is  almost  sure 
death.  Two  of  these,  both  of  which  I  have  seen,  with  apertures  at  summit  of 
wall,  have  floors  below  low  tide,  so  two  or  three  feet  of  slime,  mud  and  water 
floor  the  dungeons.  In  these  hundreds  of  so-called  insurgents  have  lately  been 
placed,  and  all  drowned  by  the  rising  tide.  No  judge,  no  jury — simply  hate, 
suspicion,  treachery.  Of  this  several  reports  have  been  maae  to  me,  one  that 
above  200  victims  were  counted  in  one  of  these  prisons. 
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Confronted  with  these  facts  and  others  of  like  nature,  the  pretense 
of  Aguinaldo  that  there  was  danger  the  Filipinos  would  fight  for  the 
Spaniards,  established  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Tyrant  who  speedily  be¬ 
gan  to  display  his  quarrelsomeness  towards  the  Americans. 

Mr.  Wildman,  Consul  at  Hong  Kong,  did  more  than  any  other  man 
to  bring  Aguinaldo  forward,  hoping  to  influence  him  for  the  good  of  the 
people  of  his  country  and  the  American  cause,  and  finally  had  to  char¬ 
acterize  him  as  follows  (August  9th,  1898): 

“  His  letters  are  childish,  and  he  is  far  more  interested  in  the  kind 
of  cane  he  will  carry  or  the  breast-plate  he  will  wear,  than  in  the  figure 
he  will  make  in  history.  The  demand  he  and  his  Junta  have  made  upon 
my  time,  is  excessive,  and  most  tiresome.  He  is  a  man  of  petty  moods, 
and  I  have  repeatedly  had  letters  from  Colonel  Williams  requesting  me 
to  write  Aguinaldo  a  friendly  letter  congratulating  him  on  his  success, 
and  reminding  him  of  his  obligations.” 

The  obligations  referred  to  by  Colonel  Williams  were  those  taken 
by  Aguinaldo  himself,  to  obey  American  officers!  Mr.  Wildman,  wrote: 
“I  have  omitted  no  opportunity  to  remind  him  of  his  obligations.”  In 
explaining  a  letter  written  to  the  London  Mail  quoting  him,  Wildman 
said: 

“It  was  a  personal  one,  written  by  me  on  July  25th  at  the  request 
of  Consul  Williams,  and  on  lines  with  which  we  have  been  working 
with  Aguinaldo  from  the  first.  Aguinaldo  had  for  some  weeks  been 
getting  what  Admiral  Dewey  called  a  ‘big  head’  and  writing  me  sulky, 
childish  letters.” 

Aguinaldo  was  getting  the  big  head  badly.  One  of  the  proclama¬ 
tions  he  enclosed  to  Dewey,  opened  July  15th: 

“Acts  of  providence  have  placed  me  in  position  for  which  I  cannot 
but  recognize  my  natural  inefficiency,  but  as  I  have  no  right  to  violate  the 
laws  of  providence,  nor  to  decline  the  duties  which  honor  and  patriot¬ 
ism  impose  upon  me,  I  greet  you,  my  beloved  people,  from  that  position. 
In  the  face  of  the  whole  world  I  have  proclaimed  that  the  aspira¬ 
tion  of  my  whole  life,  the  final  object  of  all  my  wishes  and  efforts,  is 
your  independence.” 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  vision  of  royalty  dazzled  him  and 
he  discovered  that  the  whole  world  doted  on  him,  and  in  this  document 
he  just  struck  his  “My  Beloved  People”  stride.  That  was  the  dawn  of 
his  imperial  grandeur.  Quite  a  change  since  he  whined  around  our 
consuls  asking  permission  to  go  to  Cavite!  A  little  later  he  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  the  royal  twang  was  still  more  discernible. 

“To  the  Philippine  Public:  Circumstances  have  providentially 
placed  me  in  a  position  for  which  I  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  I  am 
not  properly  qualified;  but  since  I  cannot  violate  the  laws  of  providence 
nor  decline  the  obligations  which  honor  and  patriotism  impose  upon  me, 
I  now  salute  you,  O  My  Beloved  People.” 

The  change  in  style  shows  the  growth  of  the  brain  of  imperialism. 
The  announcement  that  this  personage  was  become  too  sacred  to  be 
risked,  was  made  by  Colonel  Williams  at  Cavite  in  an  official  letter 
dated  June  16th,  1898: 

“He  is  not  permitted  by  his  people  to  personally  lead  in  battle,  but 
from  headquarters  governs  all  military  movements.” 

In  his  “brief  note,”  so  much  prized  by  the  Aguinaldo  party,  he 
says: 

“The  Spanish  Government  has  sent  to  Senor  Aguinaldo  various 
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emissaries,  who  invited  him  to  make  common  cause  with  Spain  against 
the  United  States,  promising  him  that  the  government  of  the  Spanish 
nation  would  concede  to  him  anything  he  might  ask  for  the  Philippine 
people.  But  Senor  Aguinaldo  has  invariably  replied  to  those  emissaries 
that  it  was  too  late,  and  that  he  could  not  consider  any  proposition  from 
\  the  Spanish  Government,  however  beneficial  it  might  be  to  the  Philipines, 
^  because  he  had  already  pledged  his  word  of  honor  in  favor  of  certain 
representatives  of  the  Government  at  Washington.”  . 

This  is  distinctly  an  Oriental  double-ender  of  falsehood.  It  proves 
that  Aguinaldo  was  .n  close  communion  with  the  Spaniards.  That  was 
a  reason  for  not  giving  Dewey  his  confidence.  He  had  something  to 
hide,  and  that  Dewey  saw.  It  was  this  secret  Spanish  alliance  that 
gave  Aguinaldo  the  “big  head”  and  infused  into  his  conduct  toward 
Americans,  the  remarkable  and  surprising  impudence  he  exhibited  to 
General  Anderson  and  General  Merritt.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Tagalos 
had  an  understanding  that  the  American  army  was  to  be  destroyed  in 
Manila,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  but  General  Otis  held  the  Spaniards 
there  as  prisoners  fast  in  the  walled  city. 

Aguinaldo  was  not  important  before  our  war  with  Spain,  but  had  a 
distinction  of  some  sort  that  caused  the  bribe  to  be  put  in  his  hands,  on 
which  he  set  up  a  series  of  governments,  having  three  in  the  air  at  once. 
His  best  stroke  was  in  getting  Consul  Wildman  to  persuade  Dewey  to 
permit  him  to  go  to  Cavite.  The  persuasion  took  up  two  weeks,  but 
the  “chief”  succeeded,  getting  to  Cavite  under  the  American  flag, 
because  he  had  promised  obedience  to  the  American  authorities,  and 
there  were  found  a  swarm  of  Filipinos  who  had  served  with  the  Spaniards 
and  a  few  garrisons  that  were  hopeless.  Dewey  had  no  Americans  to 
send  ashore,  and  the  Filipinos  were  allowed  to  pick  up  some  old  guns 
and  prisoners.  These  seemed  to  the  swarms  of  the  rice  fields  to  be 
great  victories  gained  by  Aguinaldo,  and  his  importance  was  estab¬ 
lished.  He  did,  for  a  few  days,  call  on  Admiral  Dewey,  but  did  not 
give  him  his  confidence,  and  Dewey  had  no  use  for  him. 

>  At  first  the  Filipinos  distrusted  Aguinaldo.  General  Charles  A. 

Whittier  states  the  facts  as  follows  (page  499  Treaty  of  Peace  document: ) 

Aguinaldo  went  to  Cavite,  under  the  permission  of  Admiral  Dewey,  in  reply 
to  a  telegram  sent  by  Spencer  Pratt,  Esq.,  our  Consul-General  at  Singapore,  who 
offered  that  chief  money  for  his  expenses.  The  offer  was  declined.  After  ar¬ 
rival  (on  one  of  our  ships)  he  went  ashore,  accompanied  by  thirteen  staff  offi¬ 
cers,  to  organize  his  army;  but  no  adherents  appeared  the  first  day,  and  Agui¬ 
naldo,  rather  discouraged,  meditated  returning  to  Hong  Kong. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  naming  in  this  connection  that  General  Whittier 
had  a  higher  opinion  of  Aguinaldo  than  was  entertained  by  any  other 
American  officers.  Seeing  Aguinaldo  associated  with  Americans  who 
had  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  the  natives  who  had  been  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  ranks  deserted  as  fast  as  they  could  to  join  Aguinaldo.  The  small 
*  Spanish  garrisons  were  in  dismay  and  despair,  and  took  all  the  chances 
they  could  find  to  give  up.  The  Spanish  panic  and  Filipino  exultation 
were  at  their  height  when  Aguinaldo  got  permission  of  Dewey  to  come, 
to  the  scene  of  the  conquest  by  the  Americans,  under  the  American  flag. 
That  was  the  way  that  creature  became  .a  distinguished  historical  char¬ 
acter.  The  great  feature  of  his  record  up  to  this  time  was  that  he  had 
accepted  a  Spanish  bribe. 

He  began  now  to  suffer  the  head-swelling  that  was  his  most  intense 
personal  paroxysm,  and  this  came  of  adulation  from  the  Filipinos,  who 
thought  an  immense  deal  of  it  that  one  of  their  race  was  near  the  Amer- 


ican  conqueror  some  times.  There  was  a  transformation  of  the  man — 
first  his  increase  of  vanity,  putting  on  royal  airs,  and  then  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  hatred  of  Americans,  and  the  development  of  his  game  to 
ally  himself  with  the  Spaniards,  the  end  of  which  was  making  war  upon 
the  liberators  of  his  country.  General  Whittier  when  about  to  leave 
Manila  for  Paris  to  testify  before  the  Peace  Commission  visited  Malolos 
to  see  Aguinaldo  and  says: 

I  started  the  talk  by  announcing  to  Aguinaldo  that  I  was  to  leave 
in  a  few  days  to  appear  before  the  Peace  Commission,  and  that  I  had  a 
very  friendly  feeling  for  the  Filipinos  and  admiration  for  many  of  their 
good  qualities,  their  quiet,  cleanliness,  temperance  and  great  imitative 
power,  and  a  possibility  of  learning  almost  any  profession  or  business; 
that  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  Commission  his  and  his 
people’s  views  and  demands  and  what  relation  they  expected  to  hold  to 
the  United  States  in  case  we  decided  to  keep  the  islands. 

Aguinaldo  replied,  rather  naively,  that  his  people  were  divided  into 
two  parties — those  in  favor  of  absolute  independence  and  those  of  an 
American  protectorate ;  that  the  parties  are  about  equal ;  that  he  is 
waiting  to  see  who  will  have  the  majority,  in  that  case  to  take  his  posi¬ 
tion  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  would  probably  be  useless  to  try  to 
bring  those  in  favor  of  absolute  independence  to  any  change  of  opinion, 
but  they  must  consider  that  they  are  without  any  navy  and  without 
capital,  which  is  greatly  needed  for  the  development  of  the  country ; 
that  the  Philippine  government  alone  did  not  possess  the  element  of 
strength  to  insure  the  retention  of  the  islands  without  the  assistance  of 
other  governments.  They  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  of  half  a  dozen 
powers  striving  to  take  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  islands,  and 
they  must  consider  that  their  greatest  prosperity  would  come  by  the 
gradual  accession  of  power  under  American  auspices. 

He  said  :  “  But  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  would  see  that  our 
possessions  were  not  taken  from  us.”  I  replied :  “How  has  it  been  in 
China,  where  England,  Russia,  France,  Germany,  etc.,  all  strive  to 
control  territory?”  To  this  he  could  make  no  reply.  I  further  asked 
what  that  side  would  expect  America,  acting  the  role  of  protector,  to  do. 
Hes  aid  :  “  To  furnish  the  navy,  while  the  Filipinos  held  all  the  country  and 
administered  civit  offices  zvith  its  own  peopled  “  And  what  then  would 
A  merica  get  from  this  f”  said  I.  “  That  would  be  a  detail he  said ,  “  which 
would  be  settled  hereafter.  ’  ’ 

And  thiB  man,  willing  to  use  our  navy,  was  once  good  enough  to 
admit  that  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  had  helped  the  insurg¬ 
ents  The  absence  of  a  Spanish  fleet,  and  of  an  American  army — the 
disheartened  state  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  inflation  of  the  Filipinos, 
the  zeal,  not  entirely  according  to  knowledge,  of  the  American  Consuls, 
to  make  the  insurgents  useful,  and  the  strong  sympathy  with  them  as 
oppressed  people,  the  unreserved  promises  of  Aguinaldo  that  he  would 
behave  himself  and  be  obedient,  the  kindness  of  Admiral  Dewey  in 
favoring  the  opponents  of  Spain,  without  doing  anything  to  encourage 
factions,  prepared  the  way  and  promoted  wonderfully  the  returned 
bribe-taker.  There  was  no  time  after  he  ceased  to  be  a  suppliant  and 
promised  all  obedience  and  professed  Americanism  to  get  the  protection 
of  our  flag  to  go  to  his  old  home,  after  he  dropped  the  role  of  beggar 
and  took  up  that  of  an  aspirant  to  be  the  Tycoon  of  the  Philippines, 
that  we  could  have  made  peace  with  Aguinaldo,  without  submission  to 
him,  or  bribing  him.  1 


